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A POLITICAL EPILOGUE. 


Every political observer will feel it to be a striking circumstance 
that only a single state in the western world has escaped a great and 
profound revolution in its political fortunes during the course of the 
last'twenty years. That solitary exception is our own country. 
France has undergone a rude retrenchment of her territory, and a 
radical transformation of her system of government—from a despotic 
empire to a free republic. Spain has passed through not one, but a 
whole series of convulsions, leading from an absolutist monarchy, 
through a republic and foreign dynasty, back again to a monarchy, 
abounding in that liberal promise which has hardly ever been want- 
ing to the youthful days of even the worst tyrants. Germany has, 
within the same period grown from a group of second-rate kingdoms 
and tenth-rate principalities into a more or less coherent power with 
the highest diplomatic and military position in Europe. Austria, 
like France, has lost territory, modified her constitution, and found 
herself placed in strangely new positions both within and without. 
Italy has been restored to the life of a great nation. The Papacy 
has been reduced or magnified to the rank of a purely spiritual 
power. Russia at a stroke wrought that greatest of revolutions, an 
agrarian revolution, and changed the base of her organization from 
serfage to free labour. The United States, after a fierce civil war, 
achieved a corresponding revolution in their social system by the final 
abolition of slavery. We have just seen a further partition of the 
Turkish empire, and an almost final inroad upon the authority of its 
government. The durableness and the value to civilisation of some 
of these changes are differently judged by men of different interests, 
principles, and temperament. However. such. controversies may be 
decided, no one will deny that the outcome. of .so: many vicissitudes 
and agitations has been in each of these societies immense, deep, 
far-reaching, and organic change. In England alone ofall the 
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countries of the world, there has been no movement answering in the 
smallest degree to that strong description. 

Yet the history of the last two years must have awakened the sus- 
picion in the minds of some of those who are accustomed to think 
seriously and largely about public affairs, that England may perhaps 
not be destined much longer to enjoy so singular a privilege. Our 
security during the past generation has been due to the character of 
the people, the fitness of civil institutions, and the general ideas and 
sentiment of her governing orders. Each of these three great ele- 
ments of national being has been in harmony with the other two. 
The bulk of the nation has been industrious, interested in the 
improvement of its own political and moral condition, and more 
consciously anxious than it ever was before in all the long course of 
its history to conduct its relations towards foreign countries and 
towards its own dependencies in a spirit of good-will and equity. 
The form and temper of government which was essentially repub- 
lican, made it a proper organ and representative for a people in this 
humour, for whatever its legislative shortcomings may have been in 
other respects, it was open, prudent, plain, and deliberative. The 
directing classes, and those who spoke for them in the press, seemed 
to have marked out definitely for the country a policy of diligent im- 
provement at home, and peace abroad. 

The change that has suddenly taken place is too flagrantly visible 
to need insisting upon. To say this is not to imply that it is so uni- 
versal as to be alarming. It takes a long time and much wide and 
judicious observation to measure the exact significance of a move- 
ment of popular opinion. We may easily be led in the chagrin of 
the moment grossly to exaggerate the depth of the change. It is 
indeed possible that a foolish and immoral conception of national 
policy may have established itself for a long time to come in the 
breasts of the great majority of the people. On the other hand, 
it may only be that the accidents of the present situation have given 
to that large class who have always held this foolish and immoral 
conception, a power of making themselves heard which the good 
sense of the community usually denies to them in happier times. If 
we read the most important newspapers published in the provinces, 
we find no trace of that excitement which has blazed and foamed in 
some of the London papers and some of the London clubs. The 
casual elections in England indicate no overwhelming strength of 
feeling, and leave the balance very much as it was. In Scotland, 
that excellent centre of the political sagacity of the three kingdoms, 
the cries of annexation and imperialism have excited a very emphatic 
and universal disgust. We have everywhere to distinguish between 
contentment with a given result of the action of the government, 
namely the sovereign object of Peace, and deliberate sympathy with 
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the mischievous moral and political sentiment with which that action 
has been associated by irresponsible and foolish partisans. We have 
also to allow for the fatigue and confusion into which the political 
judgment of the nation has been brought by two years of incessant 
strain, violently aggravated by the double voices of the cabinet and 
and an uneasy distrust both of the Court and the Prime Minister. 
When all this has been taken into account, there are still only too 
many symptoms of a revival among us of an unworthy, retrograde, 
and dangerous political temper, which may, or may not, be the 
temper of the majority of the nation, but which is certainly that of 
powerful sections, and which as certainly has already brought us into 
a new and perilous position in Europe. 

There is no doubt a general satisfaction throughout the country 
with the scheme of the Treaty of Berlin. That is natural, and there 
is nothing to be discouraged by in it. We can well afford to smile 
at the effrontery of those who ought to know better, and the niaiserie 
of those who are sincere, in filling the air with panegyrics on the 
indomitable tenacity with which the Prime Minister has carried out 
his original thought. But his original thought, as shown in the once 
memorable Guildhall speech, was the integrity and independence of 
Turkey. The glittering dust that was raised about the Treaty of 
Berlin has now had time to subside, and what we see is that, whether 
good or bad, it is to all intents and purposes an effective realisation 
of Liberal policy. The alleged obligations to defend the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire has been thrust out of sight. The indignant 
refusal to be a party to a re-distribution of Ottoman territory proves 
to have been moonshine. What we see is that two provinces have 
been handed over to Austria; that a tributary state has been declared 
independent; that one great circumscription of territory formerly 
under the direct and undivided authority of the Porte has been 
raised to the practical independence of a tributary state ; that another 
great circumscription, while nominally remaining subject to the 
Porte, is to be sacred against the Porte’s soldiers, except for purposes 
of transit, is to have its organization settled by foreigners, and its 
administration ultimately carried on in practical independence of the 
wishes or requirements of the Porte. This is not quite the famous 
policy of bag and baggage, but it comes fully as near to it as could 
even have been legitimately desired in the present stage of Turkish 
dissolution. 

Of the part played by the English Government in the achieve- 
ment of such a set of results, no candid onlooker fails to see, when he 
compares that consummation with the language and the measures 
adopted by the Government in regard to it during the last two 
years, that the action of the ministry has been stubbornly directed 
against the end that has been finally reached, in spite of them. The 
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great historic fact remains that a new partition of Turkey has been 
accomplished, and the world is likely to be all the better for it, but 
the credit of the change is due to the Russian army and not to the 
British Foreign Office. As to the details of the new partition, they 
may well be open to abundant criticism, as events will probably 
show. In some respects the policy of partition has perhaps been 
carried even too far; as when, for instance, it was decided that no 
regular Turkish forces should be maintained in the interior of 
Eastern Roumelia, although it seems clear that when the Russians 
withdraw there is every probability of an internecine struggle 
between Christians and Mussulmans in that province. But it 
would be unreasonable to expect in a work of this complexity and 
magnitude, executed in the rough-and-ready fashion common to all 
such works, anything like an exact and consistent adjustment of 
small particulars ; and when the Plenipotentiaries themselves landed 
at Dover, there is good reason for suspecting that they hardly knew, 
with any precision, what it was that they had done or had not done. 
No petty victory in drawing a line a fraction of an inch in one way 
rather than another in the map can disguise the central fact that 
one region has been taken away from the Porte, and another region 
has been “‘ got ready to be taken away.” The question of a sandjak 
does not seriously affect the emancipation of a great province. 
Provisional right of access to a fortification does not disguise the 
practical extinction of sovereignty. The decisive lines of the Treaty 
are those which from the first outbreak of the troubles in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were seen by unprejudiced observers to be both 
conformable to the requirements of social amelioration in the pro- 
vinces concerned, and to flow inevitably from the various forces at 
work, not only in Turkey and Russia, but in the rest of Europe as 
well. There are many experiments which the great social fates 
insist upon trying, and this was one. 

That the result, though satisfactory in itself, should be immediately 
hailed with loud exultation is impossible, for it is at best only one 
more step in a prolonged movement of misery and danger. Nobody 
expects Bulgaria and Roumelia all at once to become paradise. 
We are, after all, only at the end of one drama in a trilogy, or it 
may even be only of one act in the drama, for red fires still smoulder 
in the East, and men are still afraid of using the language of settled 
peace. The rest may come to-morrow; on the other hand, it may 
wait to burst upon our grandchildren. The only chance for Turkey 
—ofa real Turkey for the Turks—lies in the miracle of a great 
ruler. Such miracles have happened before now. No Abdul Aziz 
nor Ahmed can be worse than Gallienus; yet, after Gallienus, Diocle- 
tian arose, and once more restored vigour and strength to the decay- 
ing empire. It may be that a reforming Sultan would find his task 
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as desperate as Manuel II. in the fifteenth century, when he strove to 
reorganize the provinces that the Turks had still left to the Byzan- 
tine empire. It may prove that no elements of stable reorganization 
now remain in Asiatic Turkey, any more than such elements then 
remained in the rotten and worthless Greek society of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The hope is very faint. But room should be left for the 
experiment. Strange to say, it is the Turkish party who have done 
their best to make this experiment impossible. To voluntary and 
spontaneous reform the English Protectorate is fatal. 

And this brings us to make one or two remarks on the arrange- 
ment which has been believed to establish such a Protectorate. It 
is when we turn from the Berlin Treaty to the Convention with 
Turkey, and its reception by the louder portion of the public, that 
we may well see room for uneasiness. The demerits of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, as an instrument of state policy from the 
English point of view, were so abundantly and unanswerably pointed 
out in the closing debate of the session, that there can be no ad- 
vantage in recapitulating the arguments. There has never been | 
a debate in which not merely the balance of argument, but the 
whole body of argument was so wholly on one side, as that in 
the House of Commons on this portion of Lord Hartington’s reso- 
lutions. If we add to what was said there the singularly preg- 
nant speech of Lord Derby in the House of Lords, we have the 
most destructive body of criticism that ever fell upon any diplo- 
matic arrangement. But what is now becoming every day more 
and more clear is that this instrument which would have been 
so full of peril if it had been serious, is really a piece of imposture, 
devised, perhaps not without some loose hope in the minds of the 
ministers who framed or acquiesced in it, that larger good might 
come of it, to veil a diplomatic repulse. It would be an “insane 
‘covenant,” in one alternative, in the other it involves a kind of tripar- 
tite lie, for Russia will attack, Turkey will not reform, and England 
will not force her. 

All the evidence that comes to light shows that there is no secret 
article or subsidiary treaty, enabling the English Government to set 
the Convention in motion. If the foreign minister insists, say on the 
appointment of consuls with full powers of jurisdiction, collection of 
dues, and the rest, throughout Asia Minor, against the will of the 
Porte, this is obviously to throw Turkey into the arms of Russia, 
and to give us two enemies where we are now assumed to have one. 
It has been publicly announced from Constantinople that the 
Porte declared that the Treaty respecting Cyprus did not imply the 
renunciation by Turkey of her independence. Turkey would listen 
to the counsels of England, but would introduce the reforms herself, 
without there being any necessity for the installation in Asia of 
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British Residents, who would seek to introduce reforms instead of 
merely watching over their execution.” 

We find the Economist, which rather unaccountably has expressed 
the too hasty approval felt by the moneyed interests for what looked 
like a new opening for capital, now “with the greatest possible re- 
luctance and even indignation,”’ adopting the judgment of one whom 
the writer describes as a very competent American observer at Con- 
stantinople; “that neither party had any clear idea of its meaning 
beyond the fact that England was to acquire Cyprus, and was to 
defend the Sultan against further advance in Asia. No one can 
say how far England becomes responsible for the government of 
Turkey, nor how far the Sultan is bound to submit to English 
dictation. .... There will be an immediate development of hope 
and belief in coming prosperity among the people, accompanied 
by commercial speculations of all kinds, which will be followed 
in a few years by disappointment, failure, and discouragement.” 
It is only to be hoped that the public will perceive in time the hollow 
and untrustworthy base on which the alleged Protectorate rests. The 
bait is being thrown out to capital, with the dexterity with which we 
have long been familiar in the case of China and other international 
immoralities. The brilliant prospects of Cyprus have already 
become clouded, and even Maltese, Italians, and Greeks have only 
flown thither to return as speedily as they went. But interest is 
refreshed by a prose dithyramb on the coal-mines of Heraclea, and 
we shall have others in the same strain on other magnificent sources 
of wealth and superior openings for investment. Investment in a 
volcano! “If we are to keep our engagements at all,” says one 
authority, and he is quite right, ‘‘we may have to meet at any 
moment a hostile incursion from Russia.” In other words, all the 
pacific industrial undertakings to which we are invited are to be 
subject “at any moment” to the disturbance of a frightful war, and 
not only to the probability but to the certainty of it. This risk 
would be immense even if the Turkish Government accepted our 
reforms, our residents, our consular courts, in every sandjak or 
vilayet in Asia. But there is every sign that the Turkish Govern- 
ment will thwart all such projects. There is no Protectorate, and 
there will be heavy perils for England if that bad dream be ever 
realised. And not a peril to England only. An English Pro- 
tectorate would, we repeat, be the most infallibly fatal obstacle to 
the one chance that remains for improvement in Turkish institu- 
tions, namely the appearance at the Porte of one of those strong and 
capable rulers who have risen up to retard the decay of a doomed 
empire before now, and may rise up even at this day of despair for 
Asiatic Turkey. If you annex Asia Minor, you might by throwing 
over it. the same administrative framework of cast-iron in which you 
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hold India, temporarily improve the condition of the people, and 
find safe employment for English capital. But there are a few 
social and material difficulties in the way of annexation, and a mere 
officious Protectorate, unwillingly accepted by the native Government 
of the country, will make it a point of honour with that Government 
to resist projects of reform that are so inspired from without. A 
foreign Protectorate throttles spontaneous improvement. It always 
has done so, and always will and must. One curious result is not 
unlikely to follow. Just as in Austria, the active connivance of the 
Porte with the resistance of the Bosnian insurgents to the Austrian 
army of occupation has kindled the anger even of the strong Turkish 
party in Vienna and Pesth, so we shall see by-and-by, when the 
Porte resists English intervention in the civil affairs of Asia Minor, 
that the very people among us who have been the most furious 
partisans of Turkey, will then become the most impatient of her 
enemies, and it will be left for us who now insist on the impolicy of 
the Convention, to urge the expediency of allowing the Turks to 
settle their own difficulties. 

It has been to some of us impossible to see why England was 
bound to provide either Europe or herself with an ultimate solution 
of the Eastern Question, or of the perplexity as to the final possession 
of the city that rises on the seven hills between the Golden Horn 
and the Sea of Marmora. If circumstances had forced on a decision, 
and if it had. been held indispensable that England should take 
a part in that decision, then Mr. Grant Duff’s proposal to establish 
an Anglo-Russian dynasty at Constantinople was the most feasible 
and hopeful, and it was so among other reasons exactly because it 
left open those great issues of race and nationality, that struggle 
between Greek and Slav for final supremacy, which for some cen- 
turies to come is still likely to remain unsettled. The Greek is 
ready to go to Byzantium, no doubt, just as Juvenal’s Greeculus was 
ready to go to heaven, if to heaven you bid him go. But it is im- 
possible for a candid observer to persuade himself that either citizens 
or ministers of the Hellenic kingdom have shown one atom of that 
strong and serious political capacity, which will be taxed as political 
capacity has hardly been taxed since the great Roman revolution of 
Julius Cesar, if all the races and peoples, the creeds and institutions 
and usages, of South-eastern Europe are to be welded into a system 
that shall satisfy western opinion, excite western interest and sup- 
port, and resist. the might of the Russian colossus. This is not 
to judge the conduct of the Government towards the Greeks before 
and during the Congress of Berlin. That, as it has been truly de- 
scribed, was both unwise and ungenerous. Everybody knows that 
the Hellenic kingdom cannot be for ever confined within its present 
limits.. All that we urge is that Europe should not prejudge the 
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future. There are many reasons why she should not, and there are 
none why she should. We really cannot decide the political ability 
of Greece out of our own heads. 

The character of the Greeks has been a subject of keen contention 
in literature. The Komans, while borrowing his art and paying him 
for it, looked down upon the Greek almost as an English civilian 
looks down on the native from whom he condescends to buy the 
silver work of Cashmere or the brass work of Benares. They im- 
posed on him the most contemptuous of nicknames. They laughed 
at the mendacious boastings which transformed a short resistance to 
Asiatics into eternal marvels of heroic prowess. They scorned the 
political incapacity, the want of coherence, the absence of resolute 
valour, which offered so insignificant a defence to the Romans them-. 
selves. Even in things of the intellect they taxed the Greek with 


being less of an inventor than an adapter and a beautifier. The 


moral side of Greek character had a still lower reputation. Roman 
literature abounds with phrases of contempt tor their lying, servility, 
meanness, and shifty servility. Even Cicero, so ardent an admirer 
as he was of their language, their eloquence, their arts, was obliged 
to declare that as to good faith and the sanctity of an oath, they did 
not even know what such things meant, and had never at any time 
felt their authority, sacredness, or weight. It was only to Greeks, and 
never to Gauls or Spaniards that Romans thought of imputing such 
sayings as, Do thou swear for me and I will swear for thee. He contrasted 
a Roman in the witness box—grave, reserved, weighing every word, 
careful not to use a syllable more nor less than was strictly necessary, 
with the Greek, who only thinks of the expression and never for a 
moment of the truth of what he is going to say, and whose whole 
attitude shows that an oath is to him no better than a farce. In 
modern times catholic writers, and philosophers strongly imbued 
with the catholic spirit, have naturally taken as unfavourable a view of 
the country of a heretical church. The Greeks are bitterly reproached 
with their pride, their vanity, their incessant disputatiousness, their 
hatred of political, moral, or social union, their eternal inaptitude for 
anything like association on a great scale. As for Christianity and 
the Church of Constantinople, a witty Catholic has well said that it 
had no more right to call itself Greek, than an Italian naturalised at 
New York would have a right to call himself an Englishman. What 
happened after the empire was enthroned in the city of Constantine 
in the fourth century was that the Greek spirit of political division 
was crushed down by an absolute government, while the Greek spirit 
of philosophical dispute flung itself into disastrous results upon the 
new theology which came from Judea. That the Greeks merit 
much of this reprobation is undoubtedly true. It is true that their 
brilliant literary gifts have imparted a singular lustre both to men 
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and affairs that are of not the least significance in the history of 
mankind. The fact that they united on some occasions for great 
national purposes, does not affect the general truth that they were 
habitually filled with the narrow spirit of the pariah ; that they were 
the creatures of faction, hatred, personal vanity, and most other 
qualities that unfit men for forming a strong and durable political 
combination. But all this, and much more that might be added in 
disparagement of the grossly exaggerated position so often claimed 
for the Greeks in history, is still only one side of the case. The 
Greeks of the fifth century (B.c.) kept back the Persians just as the 
Greeks of the eighth century (a.D.) kept back the Saracens. Though 
the Hellenic states were themselves incapable of founding an empire, 
yet it was their culture, their ideas, their civilisation, even their 
municipal policy, which the conquests of Alexander the Great were 
the means of planting in so many important and lasting centres. It 
was they who for some centuries successfully administered that wide 
system of empire which had come to them from the great master- 
spirit of Rome. But on the other hand it was their exactions, their 
corruptions, their theological virulence and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
which made their subjects welcome the victories of the Saracens, and 
which entitle the historian to say that at last, even to Greece itself, 
its conquest by Mahomet II. “ was felt to be a boon by the greater 
part of the population.” 

If we turn to more modern times, we have no right here either to 
make our wish father to the thought. It is a matter of evidence, 
and evidence is not wanting. No one affects to deny that the Greeks 
of the Hellenic kingdom under a free government are happier than 
their forefathers were under the despotism of Turkish pashas. So 
much indeed they could hardly fail to be. But decisively to 
fix upon them as the destined heirs of the Ottoman at Constanti- 
nople, is to assume in them a high and imperial competency for 
government of which they have hitherto given no proof. The late 
Mr. Finlay, whose history of the Greeks is incomparably the most 
weighty and instructive piece of historico-sociological investigation 
that our literature can boast, passed the best part of a lifetime in 
Attica; he was animated by the most enthusiastic interest in the 
glory of the Hellenic name in the past, and the prosperity of the 
Hellenic people in the future; he had acquired a profound and 
scientific mastery of the economic conditions on which the political 
no less than the material regeneration of the new kingdom depended ; 
it would in short be impossible to find a witness at once of more 
thorough competency or of more favourable prepossessions. Now 
this admirable statesman—for Finlay deserves no other name— 
admits that to have secured popular institutions to a considerable 
portion of the Greek nation, and to have given to the people the 
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power of infusing national life and national feelings into the admi- 
nistration, are glorious achievements for one generation... Against 
this there is the damning fact that national independence and 
civil liberty have been enjoyed by the Greeks for a whole genera- 
tion without producing any change in the material condition of 
the agricultural population. “The Greek Revolution,” he says, 
“has not created a growing population and an expanding nation. 
Diplomacy has formed a diminutive kingdom, and no Themistocles 
has known how to form a great state out of so small a com- 
munity. Yet the task was not difficult; the lesson was taught in 
the United States of America and in the colonial empire of Great 
Britain. But in the Greek kingdom, with every element of social 
and political improvement at hand, the agricultural population and 
the native industry of the country have remained almost stationary. 
The. towns, it is true, are increasing, and merchants are gaining 
money ; but the brave peasantry who formed the nation’s strength 
grows neither richer nor more numerous, the produce of their 
labour is of the rudest kind, whole districts remain uncultivated, the 
wealthy Greeks who pick up money in foreign traffic do not invest 
the capital they accumulate in the land which they pretend to call 
their country, and no stream of Greek emigrants flows from the mil- 
lions who live enslaved in Turkey, to enjoy liberty by settling in 
liberated Greece.” * Now this is the judgment of no passing yachts- 
man or Cook’s tourist, but of a man with a right to speak. We 
reproduce it here with no wish to disparage the Greeks, who have 
perhaps done as much as could have been reasonably anticipated, but 
rather to remind those who insist on the Greek answer to the eter- 
nally tormenting enigma of Constantinople, that if we put aside 
the natural sentiment of Hellenic association with the immortal 
names of literature and ancient story, and if we take at its worth the 
gift: of intellectual vivacity which the Greeks indisputably possess, 
but which for the purposes of so vast, so stupendous a task as the 
foundation of a great political society is utterly valueless, then we 
can find no such commanding political ability in the Greeks, and, 
what is at the base of all sound hope on their behalf, no such truth- 
fulness in social intercourse, nor love of justice, nor public unselfish- 
ness, nor stern personal dignity, as would mark them out before all 
the world for the pre-appointed and rightful builders of the new 
fabric. 

In order to give the reader a chance of judging for himself, I will 
quote a passage from another very competent observer, which inclines 
to some extent the other way :—‘ The nation in its present scattered 
condition,” says this writer, “presents great variety and dissem- 
blance; but even these points, in my. opinion, constitute its force 


(1) History of Greece, vii. 181, 244, &c. 
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and guarantee its future prosperity. No person well acquainted 
with modern Greece can contest the vast improvement in the 
national character during the last half-century, the moral develop- 
ment already gained, and the prosperous condition the little king- 
dom has now entered upon. ... In the careful and impartial 
examination a long residence has enabled me to make of the charac- 
ter of this people, I discovered a good deal of vanity, bravado, and 
overweening conceit. They are vain of their ability, and still more 
vain of the merits and capacity of free Hellas, of which they are so 
enamoured as to consider this little kingdom, in its way, on a level 
with the great powers. The spirit of bravado is often shown in 
animated disputes and controversies, for which they have a great 
partiality. They are subtle, extremely sensitive, fond of gain, but 
never miserly. Their enthusiastic nature, given free scope, will lead 
them into the doing of golden deeds; and, in the same way, bad 
influence will make of some the most finished rogues in creation.” * 
This is the language of eager personal interest and generous 
enthusiasm ; it is encouraging and hopeful, but it does not counter- 
balance the potent testimony of the economic facts of the Greek 
kingdom, nor, above all, of the ecclesiastical struggles between the 
Greek dignitaries of the Fanar and the Bulgarian Church. No one 
who has read the history of the Bulgarian Church question between 
1858 and 1872 will find in it any reason for assuming in the Greek 
character the pliancy, the conciliatoriness, the breadth, the power, 
and largeness in manipulating opportunities and peoples, which are 
the marks of an imperial race. On the contrary, we still see the 
same vain and selfish parleurs whose execrable strife and corruption 
it was that laid the Eastern empire open to the Turkish invader five 
hundred years ago. It may be true that “the quick intellect and 
fine mettle of the Greek are destined to great things; the name 
of Hellenes carries with it the prescriptive right of speaking and 
doing nobly ; and the modern Hellenes will not disown their birth- 
right.” It would be base not to hope with all our hearts that this 
may come to pass; for the Eastern world has sore need of at least 
one right-minded and noble people. But, again, the fervour of our 
hopes has no weight in measuring the divine right of the Greeks 
to go to Constantinople. We say that this is not proved nor even 
provable. The question is not ripe; above all it is a question which 
lies out of the reach of England, because great natural forces are at 
work, and must go on working, with which no artificial arrangé- 
ment of western politicians can permanently interfere. That is 
one tolerably important consideration. On the other hand, Russia 
may break to pieces, and new states and a new polity in Eastern 


(1) The People of Turkey. By a Consul’s Daughter. I. 51, &c. (London: J. Murray. 
1878). A truly instructive volume, by a valuable witness. 
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Europe re-shape themselves from the ruins. No statesman, however 
penetrating, however well-informed, however richly gifted with con- 
structive genius, can possibly as yet be in a condition to measure the 
relative strength of all the elements that are seething and fermenting 
in that portentous cauldron. Why should England bind herself to 
any definite form of prospective settlement? To do that is exactly 
as unwise as it has been to bind herself to the active maintenance of 
the status quo, and to the warlike support, without reference to new 
times or conditions, of that doctrine of impotency which has been 
covered with the fine name of conservative diplomacy. 

The contention of the extreme school of conservative diplomacy 
has been that, though the Ottoman Government was bad, and the 
whole body of political arrangements in the South-east of Europe 
was bad, yet it is impossible to substitute anything better in their 
place, and the world ought to look upon the system with the same 
acquiescence as covers so many other irremediable evils in the order 
of things. The answer to this is twofold. First, the history of the 
successive diminutions of the authority of the Porte shows that it is 
not true that the status quo is practically unimprovable. On the 
contrary, as has been seen in the history of modern Hungary, 
Greece, Roumania, Servia, every step in the progress of Ottoman 
dismemberment has led to an increase of happiness and prosperity 
in each population, as it has in turn been released from a mis- 
government that strangled growth and hope. All our noble 
English commonplaces about freedom, justice, and peace, would be 
so many falsehoods if this were otherwise. Is there an Englishman 
alive who would wish to see the government of the Porte brought 
back to Pesth, to Bucharest, to Athens, to Belgrade, and the ruinous 
authority of the Turkish pashas restored over the territories from 
which the Ottoman tide has gradually receded? And then, in the 
second place, even if it were true, and at each new delimitation it 
has been demonstrated not to be true, that there is nothing better 
for the subjects of the Porte and for Europe than that statesmen 
should obstinately cherish the status quo, there still remains the 
evident fact that you have Russia to take into account, to allow for, 
and to deal with. What would conservative diplomacy have us do 
with this stupendous factor in the problem? It is not a question 
whether the Russian Government is brutally oppressive, whether its 
people are ignorant and drunken, whether its press is enslaved, 
whether its fiscal legislation is retrograde, whether its whole social 
system is barbaric, squalid, formless, ‘the east without the sun.” 
All these things may be true, and they have never been denied by 
any responsible spokesman, but how does the embittered reiteration 
of them help statesmanship to a policy? When you have drawn the 
heaviest indictment against Russia, and proved every count in it a 
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thousand times over, Russia remains, her eighty millions remain, 
her sympathies with her kinsfolk, and her imperturbable political 
aspirations. 

We have all heard;many a time in our lives a diatribe against the 
imputed perversities of the people of Ireland, wound up by the wish 
that the island and its inhabitants could be sunk to the bottom of the 
sea. The solution is pious, but crude. Yet it is not alone either in its 
charity or its crudity. It is not a jot more crude as a suggestion 
for settling Irish difficulties, than the suggestion of those who would 
have us settle Eastern difficulties, to use their own ruffianly, wicked, 
and abominable jargon, by “ smashing Russia up.” Three years ago 
a dark and sinister rumour spread over Europe that the military 
party at Berlin was eager instantly, with or without a pretext, to 
declare war against France, to dash across the frontier, and to maim, 
cripple, and vitally disable that country once and for ever. Was 
there any person in this country who did not feel the outrage and 
infamy of such a scheme, and yet was not the spirit of it precisely and 
literally the spirit of those who incite, and have incited, us to dash 
upon Russia, heaven knows how or where, before her army and her 
finances recover from the strain of the war with Turkey? But we 
do not speak of the lawlessness and injustice of these incitements 
against a nation on the ground of her aggressiveness, when we our- 
selves have within the last hundred and thirty years annexed a 
million more square miles of territory than Russia has annexed, 


and two hundred and fifty millions of population against her seven- 
teen millions. 


‘¢ Karth is sick, 
And heayen is weary, of the hollow words 
That states and kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 


The hypocrisy of such talk is not worse than its political unwisdom. 
The Russian advance to the south is not perfidious statecraft, but the 
slow natural migration of a race from the pole to the lands of the 
sun. It may entail inconveniences upon us, but whatever they may 
amount to, England will never be able to hold back that great flood. 
Even were there no other impediment, there is this, that her hands 
cannot always be free as they have been during the present crisis. 
There may be a Mutiny in India. We may have trouble with 
France or with Germany. There are the United States. When you 
have once kindled the slow fire of diplomatic chicane, all is possible. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government conducted the Alabama negotiations in 
a way which justly wounded the self-respect of the English people, 
and the irritation caused by want of skilful management at that 
time was a powerful element in Mr. Gladstone’s precipitation from 
power. But our fire-eaters would have had good reason to moderate 
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their voices to Russia, if Mr. Gladstone had not previously made 
that very peace with America against which they so furiously 
raged. 

A writer in a serious journal, conducted in the very reverse of a 
fire-eating spirit, tells us with perfect gravity that “assuming that 
Turkey will agree to something tangible, and that we shall have a 
reasonable equivalent for our engagement to defend Asia Minor 
against Russian attack, the chief point in our home policy ought to 
be very clear. A large and permanent increase of the home army 
is indispensable. If we are to keep to our engagements at-all, we may 
have to meet at any moment a hostile incursion from Russia on some 
one point of the extended frontier which we guarantee. We shall 
be able, it is assumed, to drill an Anglo-Turkish army in Asia Minor 
which will give a good account of any Russian invasion. But no 
one can be quite sure what the Anglo-Turkish force will be, until it 
is created, while it is obviously politic in an empire like that of 
England to maintain the central force in some sort of proportion to 
all the dependent forces. Such things as mutinies have to be faced, 
and our ultimate reliance is on our home army.” This may be quite 
true, and people ought to be grateful to a journalist who puts things 
in this hard and positive way, and lets us know that Asia Minor 
may possibly give twenty per cent. to the enterprising investor, but 
will certainly cost a shilling in the pound to every payer of income- 
tax. But after enumerating some other matters that will need to be 
looked to, this writer says :—“ A third object should be to come to a 
good understanding with Russia, in whose internal development we 
have undoubtedly a great interest, and with whom we need have no 
quarrel if our frontiers are sufficiently defined. The closer our com- 
mercial intercourse can be drawn, the better will it be for both 
countries; while it is just possible that by careful management the 
difficulties of the present transition period may be tided over until a 
new spirit grows up in Russia. With frontier questions settled 
definitely, and our commercial intercourse extending, we do not see why 
the English and Russian empires should not be on as good terms as 
England and France now are.’’? 

But why should we not have come to a good understanding with 
Russia before, and independently of the Asiatic Protectorate? If we 
are to end with a good understanding, why in the name of common 
sense should we not begin with it ? 

Even if we accept the doctrine of imperialism, and insist on in- 
creasing the greatness of our state and name by vastness of territory 
and millions of subjects nominally ours, there can be no reason why 
we should throw away at one cast expediency as well as morality. 
If we cannot be just to other nations, we ought at least to be business- 
like. The English dominion is not to be upheld by mere vociferous 


(1) Statist, Aug. 24. 
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pride and arbitrary defiance. There must be a base of policy, a. 
prospect of ultimate stability and equilibrium. We cannot extirpate 

Russia, and even if we raise great armies and carry on long wars 

against her, at the end of all we shall still have to make terms of 
some sort with her, and nobody has ever yet shown why we should 

not make reasonable working terms with her now. On the contrary, 

as we have just seen, as soon as ever any writer begins to contem- 

plate the orderly working of the proposed arrangements in the East, 

an understanding with Russia is the first condition that cannot be 

dispensed with. 

It is habitually assumed that England is the only power that 
has either the right or the faculty of dealing with Eastern races, 
and there has been more levity than imperial pride in the general 
readiness to undertake the responsibility of introducing order and 
good government into Asia Minor. It is taken for granted that 
India is the best of all possible worlds, and that our success there is 
so clear, indubitable, and permanently assured that we may go forth 
with light hearts to teach civilisation and morality to any other 
portion of the globe that our Government may be fortunate enough 
to snatch from the hands of its present possessor. Nothing can be 
more disagreeable than to have to speak in seeming disparagement 
of the success of that Titanic experiment, when we remember the 
genuine disinterestedness of the English nation in carrying it on, and 
the zeal and devotion that are expended on that high task by every 
one concerned in it, from the obscurest deputy commissioner up to 
that brilliant and gifted man of genius whom English literature 
may grudge even to the Government of India. But no admi- 
ration for their patriotic service ought to be allowed to lull us 
into the dream that our possession of India has been, or is, such a 
settled triumph that we are free to take up a new bundle of 
insoluble problems. Miss Nightingale has recently drawn a striking 
picture of the actual state of the people of India, and though in at 
least one instance her figures are startlingly erroneous and ex- 
aggerated, there is a great body of truth left behind which cannot 
be too carefully pondered, not by way of reproach to the Government 
of India, which acts more often from necessity than choice, but by 
way of caution to the people of England. So long as such a picture 
is even decently true to the real state of things, it is nothing short 
of a crime to invite us to run gratuitously forward to “incur new 
responsibilities.” When we have done more towards overcoming 
the difficulties in the way of good and beneficent government in 
India, it will be quite early enough to set about conferring good and 
beneficent government on other countries. That is the first con- 
sideration. The next is that we cannot be so established in our 
knowledge of the forces and sentiments of India, nor in our mastery 
of them, as to look upon it as being no more likely ever to give us 
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trouble than if it were Heligoland. . “Things are continually 
turning up in India,” says Mr. Grant Duff, “which show that 
you are surrounded by unknown dangers—dangers which may 
well make even those anxious who, like myself, attach no 
importance to some of the recognised and stock dangers which 
are periodically trotted out by alarmists. I never read a descrip- 
tion of a great ship steaming through a fog on the banks of Nev- 
Soundland, when icebergs are known to be about, without thinking of 
our government of India”’ And Mr. Grant Duff, who tells us this, 
has been hearing about India from responsible Anglo-Indians from 
his very boyhood, has himself for some years held most important 
and responsible office in the Indian Government, has studied Indian 
questions on the spot, and is of all men in the world the least inclined 
by temperament and cast of mind to take an excited or alarmist 
view either of India or any other political interest. Sir James 
Stephen, who has also had responsible experience of India, strongly 
implied what comes to very much the same thing in a figure, which 
made some stir at the time, of Pontius Pilate sitting on a volcano. 
A dormant volcano—Newfoundland banks in a fog—a great ship 
among icebergs—is it with such images as these on our mind, that 
we are suddenly to act as if the Government of India were mere 
sailing on a summer sea, a pleasant parergon that need not interfere 
with our freedom to undertake more serious business whenever we 
can find it to do. 

One more point. The assumption that we alone among Euro- 
pean nations know how to deal with Mahometans is simply like 
so many other assumptions of the time, a complete delusion. We 
have held India for a century, and yet the Government dare 
not trust a native with the command of a regiment. “It does 
seem,” says one who has been dealing with the government 
of Mahometans all his life, “as if Russia has better methods of 
assimilating Mahometans than we. Herself at one time subject to 
Mahometan rule, she has never entirely separated herself from the 
Mahometan connection. Many of the Tartars of Russia seem to be 
good, prosperous, and contented Russian citizens. Both among 
them and among the Mahometans of the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
we find prefects and colonels, and men in many ways trusted in high 
positions. And quite irrespective of religion, many new subjects of 
Russia seem to enter with some cordiality into her system and into 
her service. We, on the other hand, have always rather patronised 
natives than treated them on equal terms, and especially we have, I 
think, allowed some prejudice to grow up against Mahometans as 
such.” What is the practical inference from this? First, here 
again is evidence that our system in India has still reached no 
height of statesmanlike perfection. Second, we have given no 
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special signs of an exclusive mission to incorporate Mahometan 
races in a higher civilisation. In other words the practical 
inference is that we have still much to do and more to learn 
in India; that this is the true field of our foreign policy; and 
that Russia has shown herself perfectly well-fitted to do as good 
work in Central Asia as we believe ourselves to have done on our 
own side of the Indus. and the Himalaya Mountains. Such a pros- 
pect as this is of course contemptible to those who are dreaming not 
of a steadfast empire of policy like that of Rome, but of an empire 
of mad pride like that of Spain; and even of imperial Rome let us 
remember when people are declaiming the immortal line, Tu regere 
imperio populos Romane memento, that though Rome did a great 
work, she was blindly wasteful of capital and the sources of wealth, 
but her fiscal and economical policy was as ruinous as that of Turkey 
itself, and that under her imperial sway great cities declined, and 
some of the most flourishing regions of the earth became depopulated 
and desert. Such language stirs the impatience of the military classes, 
and we may measure the number of persons energetically inter- 
ested in a policy of war and aggrandizement by the fact that including 
India we annually spend forty-five millions sterling on the two 
services. I am not now saying that this sum is too large for the 
defence of the national possessions, but only that it furnishes some 
measure of the vested interests of war. Even the great improvement 
that is alleged to have taken place for the last ten or fifteen years in 
the professional skill and interest of the army, has brought with it 
the natural drawback that men become eager to test an instrument 
which they have taken so much trouble to perfect. England can 
never escape the common European influences, and if was not to be 
expected that she should feel no effect from the vast militarism of 
the continental powers. But the honest traders, manufacturers, 
merchants, seafarers, who have built up the true greatness and solid 
prosperity of the land, will not suffer their fortunes to be scattered by 
barrack politics. But it is time that people began to face what the 
new talk about great armies and a commanding position in European 
diplomacy really means. It is time that they began seriously to con- 
sider whether our free institutions, the elements of our prosperity, the 
character of our people are adapted for the policy of aggrandizement. 

It is mere blindness to conceal from ourselves that parliamentary 
government is essentially an unfit form of machinery for an imperial 
policy. The difficulties of reconciling the two have often been 
stated, and they are tolerably obvious; what people have failed to 
recognise is that these difficulties are not only serious, but insuper- 
able and fatal, and that the two are absolutely and for ever incom- 
patible. An ambitious, restless, and complicated foreign policy must 
inevitably abound in emergencies; and a policy of emergencies is 
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incompatible with a government of public deliberation. Such affairs 
demand promptitude, daring, concentration, and whenever such 
affairs have overtaken a government, from the Roman Senate 
down to the great French Convention, sovereign authority has 
been necessarily placed, under whatever name, in the hands 
of a dictator or a small committee with a dictator’s supremacy. 
The English nation must make their choice. If they deliberately 
embrace a policy once for all that must commit us to far-reach- 
ing combinations with foreign powers, that cannot but engage 
us in long and intricate courses of diplomacy, that of its very essence 
involves a vast fabric of military administration and a thousand 
secret schemes of military movement, that can only be judged on 
condition that we are in complete mastery of facts that are only 
possessed by experts in the silence of official bureaus, then popular 
control sinks into nullity, and parliamentary criticism becomes the 
most desperate of political farces. Do we not already see this in the 
case of the one great military dependency that we now possess, or 
that now possesses us? An Indian subject, unless it happens to have 
been chosen for the issue of a party debate, empties the House of 
Commons, and it is not in the least unreasonable that this should be 
so; for what does the ordinary member of Parliament know of the 
deciding considerations of the most important branches of Indian 
polity and administration? Nay, not only of the ordinary member 
of Parliament is this true; Mr. Mill himself, who had passed all his 
life behind the scenes of Indian government, was more reserved than 
anybody else in the House in speaking on Indian subjects, because 
he knew that the minister on the front bench was very likely to 
have information which would wholly change the aspect of the 
matter under discussion. An office that has, and must have, its most 
important affairs habitually confined to a Secret Department is 
practically withdrawn from parliamentary criticism. But in an 
imperial system, everything worth knowing in the Foreign Office, 
the War Office, and the Admiralty, would be locked up in the Secret 
boxes, and in such a system these are the very departments which 
would have the destinies of the nation under their control. 

India is not the only illustration. The Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion is another and a less inert example of the same invin- 
cible necessity of putting Parliament aside the moment that you 
embark on the urgent tides of militant diplomacy, of territorial 
interests, and international obligations. On this treacherous and 
formidable sea, a storm blows up with such swiftness from such 
unexpected quarters, that the man at the helm has no chance of 
referring home for instructions. The Opposition in the concluding 
debates of the session were perhaps right in dwelling on the uncon- 
stitutional elements in the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The ministers 
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answered that, whether the Convention was a good ora bad thing, 
it was impossible under the circumstances to consult Parliament 
before concluding it, and we have always thought this position per- 
fectly good, so far as it goes. The important point is, not merely 
that the conclusion of the Convention and the summoning of the 
Indian contingent were unconstitutional, but that the whole policy 
to which these acts were incidental, and in which a large portion of 
the nation has seemed to acquiesce—the policy of intervention at 
any price, of territorial aggrandizement, of competitive braggadocio 
—both is and must always inevitably be disastrous to constitutional 
government, to parliamentary criticism, and to popular control. 

If parliamentary methods, their publicity, their freedom, their 
tendency to lag and be very slow, are all hostile to a kind of policy 
that implies dispatch, privacy, and the ready energy of personal reso- 
lution, so too is the power of wavering and instable constituencies as 
the ultimate arbifer of the action of a government fatally incom- 
patible with the new system of intervention and empire. This is the 
true reason why such a system as a permanent innovation is impos- 
sible in this country. If household suffrage had been the base of 
our representation between the French Revolution and the Battle of 
Waterloo, does anybody believe that the successive governments of 
these long years would have been allowed to persevere in their war- 
fare first against the Republic, and then against the Empire? 
Whether the policy of those wars was sound or unsound, it is certain, 
if either history or observation can teach us anything about demo- 
cracies, that it must have been abruptly broken in upon, and its 
thread rudely severed, not once but half-a-dozen times, by the 
impatience and weariness of those classes on whom the full weight 
and burden of the miseries of a long war must always fall. Seventy 
years ago those classes were powerless ; to-day they are omnipotent. 
If an English minister henceforth hopes to hold the nation engaged 
in a long war, he will either be compelled to show them with 
unanswerable force of demonstration, and often repeated, that the 
very independence of the country is in danger, or else he will have 
to overthrow the electoral system. An open democracy of free people, 
such as ours is, must always be unfit for great and compacted 
schemes of ambitious foreign policy, which can never be possible 
save in an aristocracy or under an absolute monarchy. We need 
only consider the violent reaction in common sentiment which took 
place before our eyes less than two years ago. If the elections 
had been held in the autumn of 1876, nobody doubts that the 
government would have been swept from power. Before the 
following winter was at an end, and apparently for no better 
reason than that the Sultan’s government had rashly defied 
the verdict of the Conference, the tide had turned, the governmen 
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was secure, and an anti-Russian policy was in the highest favour. 
The reaction did not stop even here. A. second change of front 
followed. The popular sentiment was anti-Russian but pacific: it 
next became, as well as anti-Russian, belligerent. We have a 
measure of this political delirium in the case of Batoum. For a 
whole week it seemed as if we were actually to be plunged into war 
to prevent Russia from acquiring a port, which as people afterwards 
learned on the highest authority was more like Cowes than Ports- 
mouth. "We were summoned to a crusade on behalf of the Lazis, in 

dithyrambs which would have been overstrained if the Lazis had 
' been .a great and civilised nation with a noble polity and an 
eternal tradition, instead of being a horde of the most detestable 
ruffians on the face of the earth. Is it with constituencies of this 
kind at your back,—not knowing their own minds, strong for 
peace to-day and ready for war to-morrow, raging against the 
vileness of Turkey one week, raging against any power that should 
punish the vileness of Turkey the next; content in 1877 that 
Constantinople and Egypt should mark the line of British interests, 
and in 1878 willing to hear that wretched Batoum or wretched 
Bessarabia was a British interest—is it with people of such a 
temperament as this, moderate, cautious, and even a little too sober 
in their domestic affairs, but vacillating, random, and headstrong in 
their foreign interests, is it with these for your masters, that you 
propose to try high flights and plunge into the shadowy hazards of 
great adventure ? 

It is said, however, that in foreign affairs the constituencies will 
always follow the government, and that therefore though the con- 
stituencies may be ignorant, yet provided the Foreign Office be well 
informed, all would be well. For proof of this docility we are 
referred to the attitude of the nation during the recent events. The 
bulk of the nation, we are told, has allowed Lord Beaconsfield to carry 
out his own policy without disturbance, and has even been eager 
to condone the secrecy and independence with which he committed 
the nation to the annexation of new territory, the obligation of a 
new protectorate, and the invention of a new military policy. This 
may be true for the moment, though we repeat a warning against 
allowing ourselves to be misled by the satisfaction of the press into 
overrating the satisfaction of the public. Apart from that, the 
argument has not been tested, for the durability of the popular 
approval, and the willingness of the taxpayers to bear the burdens, 
have not yet been tested. ‘They are ringing their bells now,” 
Sir Robert Walpole said a hundred and forty years ago, “they will 
be wringing their hands soon.” Or if they are not, it will be be- 
cause the Convention with Turkey will gradually go to limbo. 

We did not need this lesson to teach us that a democracy may be 
as violent, unjust, and imperious as a military dynasty. From the 
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time of the vindictive decree of the Athenian Demos against Mytilene, 
down to the approval by the American people of the flagitious 
Indirect Claims, we have seen a thousand illustrations that personal 
governments have no monopoly of inequitable and tyrannous im- 
pulse. The soul of man, according to Plato’s famous image, is like 
a driver with two horses, one of them strenuous, docile, steadfast, the 
other turbulent, capricious, destructive, ungovernable ; and what is 
true of the soul of man, is true of the motives and acts of multitudes 
of men. They too, multitudes like each of the individuals who 
comprise them, are alternately swayed by righteousness and violence, 
by justice and a spirit of insolence. 

Let us never forget the words of Burke when he was remonstrat- 
ing with those who taunted him for wishing to relax the Penal 
Code against the Catholics. ‘It is but too true,” he said, “that 
the love and even the very idea of genuine liberty is extremely rare. 
It is but too true that there are many whose whole scheme of free- 
dom is made up of pride, perverseness, and insolence. They feel 
themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine that their souls are 
cooped and cabined in, unless they have some man, or some body of 
men, dependent on their mercy. The desire of having some one below 
them descends to those who are the very lowest of all; and a Pro- 
testant cobbler, debased by his poverty, but exalted by his share of 
the ruling Church, feels a pride in knowing it is by his generosity 
alone that the peer, whose footman’s instep he measures, is able to 
keep his chaplain from a gaol. This disposition is the true source 
of the passion which many men, in very humble life, have taken to 
the American war. Our subjects im America; our colonies; our 
dependants. This lust of party power is the liberty they hunger 
and thirst for; and this Siren song of ambition has charmed ears 
that we would have thought were never organized to that sort of 
music.” What Burke here says of freedom is just as true of justice. 
Justice and freedom alike go down under the same flood of arrogant 
and domineering passion. The soundness of a nation in the condition 
of England depends upon the success with which vulgar and false 
patriotism of that kind is kept in control by those who have culti- 
vated instincts of justice towards other nations, and a right sense of 
the distinction between solid interests and hollow blasts on the 
trumpet of patriotic charlatanry. This it is on which it depends 
whether England is to be submitted to one of those great changes of 
which we began by speaking. 

Epiror. 
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SrraNGE spectacles meet us everywhere in a period of speculative 
fermentation, when men’s thoughts are heaving and working they 
know not why, and their minds, like those of half-aroused sleepers, 
are unable to distinguish between dreams and perceived realities. 
Our conceptions of the unknown world are naturally most sensitive to 
every change of belief. They grow fantastic and unsubstantial, like 
shadows at the close of day. From every pulpit we hear passionate 
assertions of the transcendent importance and enduring vitality of 
some form of belief in a future life. What the belief ought to be, and 
upon what logical foundation it should be based, becomes ever more 
uncertain. In all ages there has of course been a vast gap between 
the ostensible creed upon such matters, and that which has really 
consistency and vividness enough to affect men’s conduct. Preachers 
and their adversaries agree as to the matter of fact, that the hopes 
and fears of future retribution exert no influence upon the ordinary 
human being at all proportionable to their avowed magnitude. 
Whether men’s intellects are too sceptical or their imaginations too 
sluggish, they are strangely indifferent to the most tremendous 
threats and the most inspiring promises. 

Such a phenomenon has never been otherwise than normal. The 
only remarkable fact about modern sentiment is the degree in which 
the language used by believers. betrays the absence of reasoned 
grounds of conviction, and the vacillating and indefinite nature of 
the conception obtained. In the curious discussion recently pub- 
lished in the Nineteenth Century, one of the ablest advocates of the 
orthodox position said that he believed ‘because he was told.” As 
he was arguing against persons who told him not to believe, this was 
merely another way of saying that he believed’ because he chose. 
The saying, however, was but an epigrammatic avowal of the 
inconclusiveness of the ordinary argument for a future life. That 
argument proceeds smoothly so long as it is simply an assault upon 
materialism. But the idealist position may be victoriously established 
without leading us a step farther. Hume was the natural develop- 
ment of Berkeley. Idealism of a newer fashion than Berkeley’s may 
have other issues ; but, if it avoids the sceptical conclusion in regard 
to all theology, it will probably land us in some form of Pantheism, 
entirely irreconcilable with a belief in that indestructible spiritual 
atom called a soul. The logical gap, which inevitably occurs, has to 
be filled by some scholastic show of argument, by a recourse to the 
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supernatural authority, or more frequently by setting the emotions 
in the place of reason. 

The real appeal—that which persuades although it can scarcely be 
said to convince—is the appeal to the emotions. It is the vehement 
assertion that without this belief life would be intolerable; that the 
world would be hideous, morality paralytic, and religion an empty 
name. No creed, it is urged, could have any real hold upon mankind, 
of which the Christian dogma of personal immortality did not form an 
organic part. It should follow that such a doctrine has formed part 
of all widely-spread and enduring creeds. This statement, indeed, 
brings us into rude conflict with the most notorious facts. The 
briefest outline of the religious history of mankind shows that creeds 
which can count more adherents than Christianity, and have 
flourished through a longer period, have yet omitted all that makes 
the Christian doctrine of a future state valuable in the eyes of its 
supporters. But, even if we could get rid of so stupendous a fact as, 
for example, the existence of the multitudinous creeds of the East, 
by expedients scarcely admissible in the days when religion is being 
studied in a scientific spirit, we should find some strange puzzles 
within the limits of the Christian Churches. 

Thus, for example, the most fervent preachers of Christianity are 
committed to the assertion of the essential continuity of their own 
with the Jewish creed. Every one, infidel or orthodox, will agree 
that of all creeds known to mankind, the Jewish has stamped itself 
most deeply into the very fibre and ultimate constitution of the 
believing race. And yet it is a palpable fact that the creed of the 
early Jews virtually ignores all distinct reference to a future state. 
If some indirect and constructive allusions can be tortured out of 
special texts by the ingenuity of commentators, the general silence 
is the more remarkable. The doctrine which forms a corner-stone 
of Christianity appears as an extraneous addition appended by way 
of after-thought to the main structure of Judaism. The Christian 
priest calmly reads to his hearers the melancholy scepticism of the 
Jewish preacher, and assures them that every word is divinely 
inspired. ‘The living know that they shall die : but the dead know 
not anything, neither have they any more a reward, for the memory 
of them is forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished; neither have they any more a portion in any- 
thing that is done under the sun. . . . Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” 

If some of the Preacher’s phrases may be forced to look another 
way, his doctrine is one which reads strangely in a Christian mouth ; 
so strangely, one may say, that if his book were now discovered for 
the first time it would have as little chance of being added to the 
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canon as the magnificent stanzas of Omar Khayyam of being incor- 
porated with the gentle pietism of the Christian Year. Or, again,. 
what is the true moral of the Book of Job, accounted to be the most im- 
pressive poetical treatment in all literature of the great problem of the 
unequal distribution of good and evil? Is it to be found in the odd 
statement—-surely not very edifying from any point of view—that Job 
was rewarded with six thousand camels and fourteen thousand sheep, 
besides oxen, asses, sons, and daughters; or is it not virtually a 
splendid declamation in favour of agnosticism? The problem of the 
universe is insoluble. The wisest of us cannot presume to compre- 
hend even a fractional part of the vast scheme of the universe. 
The ways of the God who made Behemoth and Leviathan are past 
finding out, and we must not presume even to try to understand. 
When Dante incarnated in poetry the deepest thought of an age 
really penetrated to the core with a belief in future retribution, we 
know how he answered the problem. He replied by the most elabo- 
rate and minute description of that future world in which the 
demands of a rigid justice will be satisfied to the uttermost scruple. 
It is plain that the faintest hint of such a solution was scarcely 
present to the mind of his Jewish predecessor when awed, over- 
powered, and driven to the most sceptical utterances by the pressure 
of this tremendous problem. It is surely strange that the most 
impressive books in the Hebrew canon are such as could be accepted 
almost without reservation by the sceptic who is reproached for 
denying their Divine authority. 

A Christian preacher, then, should be the last man to deny that a 
religion which pointedly omits all reference to the doctrine of 
immortality may yet, under some conditions, lay the most vigorous 
grasp upon human nature and supply the life-blood of a Puritanical 
code of morality. But the Christian creed itself includes contrasts 
which are from some points of view even more remarkable. The 
discussion as to the logical basis of belief has suggested another as to 
the superstructure. Canon Farrar has lately published a set of ser- 
mons upon “Our Eternal Hope,” which have been criticised by the 
representatives of various shades of Christian opinion in the Con- 
temporary Review. It is barely possible with the best intentions to 
take such a discussion seriously. Boswell tells us how a lady inter- 
rogated Johnson as to the nature of the spiritual body. She seemed 
desirous, he adds, “of knowing more; but he left the subject in 
obscurity.” We smile at Boswell’s evident impression that Johnson 
could, if he had chosen, have dispelled the darkness. When we find 
a number of educated gentlemen seriously inquiring as to the 
conditions of existence in the next world, we feel that they are 
sharing Boswell’s naireté without his excuse. What can any human 
being outside a pulpit say upon such a subject which does 
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not amount to a confession of ignorance, coupled it may be with 
more or less suggestiou of shadowy hopes and fears? Have the 
secrets of the prison-house really been revealed to Canon Farrar or 
Mr. Beresford Hope? Have those gentlemen some private information 
about the next world that they can lay down its geography as Mr. 
Stanley can describe the course of the Congo? Dante did so once; 
and the very vigour of his realism suggests hallucination, if not 
consciousness of a deliberate invention. But Dante was at least 
creating outward symbols for a vivid sentiment. The darkness has 
gathered since his days. It is hardly to be dispelled by special 
pleading as to the meaning of texts and the opinions of respectable 
divines. “It is due to the “utter dearth of metaphysical knowledge,” 
says Canon Farrar, that we cannot now understand that eternal is a 
word having no relation to time. Alas! if we had all the knowledge 
of that kind which has accumulated in all ages, we should, as Voltaire 
forcibly observed, know fort peu de choses. The question as to what 
the Jews meant, or St. Paul meant, or what the articles mean, is 
doubtless very interesting in certain relations, but one would like to 
see a rather clearer recognition of the fact that such meanings have 
but an infinitesimal bearing upon the ultimate problem itself. St. 
Paul was doubtless amongst the greatest of the sons of men, but is 
there the smallest reason for supposing that he knew anything more 
about that problem than Plato, or Confucius, or Comte, or the 
humblest of their disciples? The veil which covers that mystery is 
one which depends upon the constitution of the human mind, and is 
not drawn back as its faculties grow. The keenest eye is no more 
able than the feeblest to get beyond the regions of light. 

When men search into the unknowable they naturally arrive at 
very different results. There are, according to Canon Farrar, four 
different forms of creed within the Christian Church. Most Pro- 
testants are of opinion that we shall be divided into two classes here- 
after, the good being eternally happy and the wicked eternally 
tortured. Catholics hold that there is a large intermediate class of 
morally imperfect people who are only tortured for a long time 
until they become good. A third class thinks it more reasonable to 
suppose that the bad will be simply extinguished instead of tortured. 
A fourth holds the pleasant creed that, after a certain time, every- 
body will be infinitely and eternally happy. As, moreover, there 
are radical differences of opinion upon the significance of every word 
employed and the proportion of damned and blessed, it is obvious that 
we might again subdivide the classes into many others. Now it is 
to be observed that the nominal believers in an everlasting hell-fire 
have included, by general admission, the great numerical majority of 
Christians. The greatest divines, philosophers, poets, and reformers 
—such’ men as Augustine, Aquinas, Dante, and Luther—have 
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accepted and enforced this belief. It is plainly the belief of the 
average multitude in those sects which represent the most vigorous 
forms of Christianity. Protestants, Papists, and Greeks vie with 
each other in setting forth the doctrine in the most forcible manner. 
No one who has listened te a revivalist sermon or looked at the pic- 
torial representations.common in Catholic countries, can deny that 
the belief is profoundly interwoven with the religious instinctis of the 
masses. Destroy hell, and you destroy that part of the Christian 
creed which most impresses the popular imagination, and in some 
sects may almost be called the keystone of the arch. 

Further, the third form of doctrine appears on Canon Farrar’s 
showing to be nearly peculiar to the Rev. E. White, whilst the 
fourth is avowedly held only by the small and decaying sect of 
Universalists in America. Indeed, Canon Farrar does not himself 
dare to deny hell; he only thinks that fewer people will go there, 
and perhaps find it much less disagreeable than is generally supposed. 
He also holds that the fate of every man will not be irrevocably and 
definitely fixed at death, and so leaves room for a purgatory differing 
in certain respects from the purgatory of the Roman Church. He 
quotes a good many writers who, from the time of Origen, have more 
or less sympathised with these views; nor would any one deny or 
wish to deny that a large number of the most philosophical Chris- 
tians, especially in recent times, have greatly softened the doctrine, 
and cherished hopes amounting more or less nearly to a final restitu- 
tion of all men. A leaning to scepticism, or a more sensitive imagi- 
nation, or some loftier philosophy than that of the average believer, 
has enabled most men to extenuate or to spiritualise a doctrine 
inconceivably repulsive in its more intense forms. 

It remains true that the milder form of belief is the exception. 
The fact that.it is so is admitted, and, indeed, Canon Farrar writes 
just because he admits it. His own opinion, he says, “is not and 
never has been the opinion of the numerical majority ;” and it has 
been explicitly condemned by a whole crowd of eminent writers. 
“‘ Thousands of theologians,” as he says in rather strained language, 
“have taught for thousands of years” that “the vast majority 
are in the next world lost for ever.” The whole of Canon Farrar’s 
contention is therefore, not that the doctrine which he assails is 
heretical, but that his own doctrine may also be admissible. The 
early Church, it appears, was “ wisely silent,” and “ allowed various 
mutually irreconcilable opinions to be held by her sons without 
rebuke.” The Church wisely admits that it has nothing to say as 
to the most important of all conceivable questions; it allows us to 
believe in a maddening or an intoxicating doctrine; we may hold 
that the great majority of the human race are destined to endless 
torture, and—if Canon Farrar establishes his point—we may also 
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hold that nobody will be tortured eternally, and that the great 
majority will be eternally happy. The pleasant belief may perhaps 
be admitted by the side of the painful one, but, even in that case, 
Canon Farrar cannot retort upon his opponents the imputation of 
heresy.. His opinion may be, theirs must be admissible. 

What, then, is the doctrine which, by the general agreement, is an 
allowable, if not the only allowable, interpretation of the Christian 
creed? It is a doctrine of which Canon Farrar cannot speak without 
horror and indignation. It drives him—and not without excuse— 
into spasms of excited denunciation. Canon Farrar is accused by his 
opponents of being illogical and sentimental. His rhetoric is perhaps 
apt to transgress the bounds of good taste; but certainly, if any- 
thing could justify a man for such offences against sobriety, it would 
be the vision of unutterable horror upon which some theologians 
declare themselves able to gaze with complacency. But in the rush 
and fervour of his eloquence, he neglects one very obvious considera- 
tion. He never seems to observe that he is drawing up an indict- 
ment against Christianity itself. In one of these sermons, he dis- 
cusses the question which has been lately raised, whether life is worth 
living. He reaches of course the orthodox conclusion that life would 
not be worth living without the eternal hope of Christians. The 
atheist ought to admit that life is a failure. The Christian can reply, 
“Life is infinitely worth living, and death is even infinitely more 
worth dying;” and the reason is that “ to die is to be with God for 
evermore.” Who is the “Christian” who gives this reply? If he 
is a believer in the creed of the majority of “thousands of theo- 
logians” during “thousands of years,” he believes that for most men 
to die is to be shut out from God and doomed to hell-fire for ever- 
more. He believes that, for the majority of the race, it would have 
been infinitely better not to have been born. The infidel may look 
forward to annihilation as a release from the troubles of existence. 
The Christian looks forward to a state of things in which most 
human beings will long for annihilation and know that it is impos- 
sible. They are doomed to the state described by the great poet, in 
which it is the worst aggravation that they have “no hope of death.” 

Canon Farrar can tell us himself what is the effect of such a creed 
upon an amiable mind. He “declares and calls God to witness,” 
that if the popular doctrine of hell were true, he would resign all 
hope of immortality, if he could thereby save “not millions, but one 
human soul from what fear and superstition and ignorance and 
inveterate hate and slavish letter-worship have dreamed and taught 
of hell.” If aiwveos means what some people take it to mean, he 
would ask God, ‘kneeling on his knees” (if that would make any 
difference), that he might die as the beasts that perish “rather than 
that his worst enemy should endure the hell described by Tertullian, 
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or Minucius Felix, or Jonathan Edwards, or Dr. Pusey, or Mr. 
Furniss, or Mr. Moody, or Mr. Spurgeon, for one single year.” In 
other and less excited words, however discouraging infidelity may 
be, the creed held upon this point by the majority of Christians, by 
most theologians, and by the most effective preachers is incomparably 
worse. It is only in accordance with this view that Canon Farrar 
observes that the doctrine is one main cause of infidelity, and that 
it is a “wild and monstrous delusion ”’ to suppose that it deters from 
vice. Christians who are in the habit of asserting that the doctrine 
of personal immortality is the great bulwark of morality, and the 
great advantage of their own creed over infidelity, may do well to 
reflect upon this avowal of so eloquent and enthusiastic an advocate. 
If your creed is so pleasant and delightful, why does it produce this 
passionate revolt from an eager adherent ? 

For reasons to be presently given, I think that Canon Farrar has 
exaggerated the horrors of the belief. If, however, we are to assume 
that Christians believe in hell as they believe in Paris, as a sober, 
serious matter of fact, my only complaint against Canon Farrar’s 
language would be that all rhetoric becomes simply impertinent 
in presence of such an abomination. To hold the belief groundlessly 
is a misfortune deserving of the sincerest sympathy ; to propagate 
it without certainty, an offence deserving of the gravest reprobation. 
Scorn, indeed, rather than anger is the emotion provoked by the 
resuscitation of these shadowy relics of the torture chamber. The 
preacher who affects to produce them knows that they are rotten 
and will crumble if he dares to expose them to any real strain. The 
question, however, still remains which I have just asked. If Canon 
Farrar’s view be correct, the doctrine of popular Christianity is, in 
one word, damnable. How does he propose to defend the Church 
distinguished above all others for the force with which it has pro- 
pagated this devilish sentiment ? 

The ordinary mode of evasion is familiar enough. We know it 
well in the allied question of toleration. For many generations the 
chief Christian sects persecuted right and left; they burnt, hanged, 
flogged, dragonnaded, enforced penal codes, drove the best part of 
the population into banishment, and, in short, oppressed the unfor- 
tunate minority—whichever it might be—by every conceivable 
instrument of tyranny. When some heretics began to denounce the 
practice under which they suffered, the doctrine of toleration was 
hooted down as savouring of Socinianism, deism, and atheism. 
Thanks to the rationalist spirit within and without the Churches, 
thanks above all to the influence of such men as Voltaire, men of 
all creeds have slowly come to admit that religious persecution is a 
detestable crime, and one of the most fruitful of all the causes of 
misery that depend upon the human will. And, then, the advocates 
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of the Churches turn round and declare, with astonishing self- 
possession, that they are not responsible; persecution is quite irre- 
concilable with the true spirit of Christianity. If Philip II. or 
Louis XIV. or Henry VIII. chose to persecute, so much the worse 
for them and their instruments. Yes! but why did you not find 
that out a little sooner? If I were a landlord and had calmly sat by 
whilst my agent extorted rents from my tenants by dint of applying 
thumbscrews and rubbing pepper on their eyelids, am I—when my 
tenants have grown strong enough to turn the tables—to say, quietly, 
“Oh, it was quite against the letter of my instructions ?”’ Why, then, 
did not I return the rents, punish the agent, and make my instruc- 
tions a little plainer? And now for me, a fallible human being, 
substitute what you take to be the immaculate Church of God, the 
medium through which eternal truth is revealed to erring man; 
suppose that this Church profits and thrives for a time by help of the 
most atrocious crimes that have ever disgraced mankind; that, far 
from reviling the criminal, it has always denounced the victim, and 
now, when it is down and the victim on his legs, that it complacently 
observes that it was all a mistake; what am I to think of such a 
revelation and its God? You can damn men readily enough for not 
holding the right shade of belief about mysteries which you loudly 
proclaim to be inconceivable; did you ever—when you were strong 
enough—bring your tremendous arsenal of threats to bear upon men 
who were making a hell upon earth, and committing every abomina- 
tion under the sun in your name and for your profit? You did not 
explicitly approve? or, rather, the persons who approved in your 
name, did it without proper authority ? But what is the good of a 
body which can allow its whole influence to be used in favour of 
unspeakable atrocities, till its power of inflicting them has vanished ? 
Persecution is either an imperative duty, or it is one of the worst of 
crimes. The Church, on Dr. Farrar’s principle, “wisely” allows us 
to hold either view. We can only say, if it be right, uphold the 
doctrine and encounter the disapproval of the conscience of mankind ; 
we can, at least, honour your courage. But if it be wrong, you 
cannot sneak out of your responsibility by help of your legal quib- 
blings without admitting that your true Church which is to guide us 
unto all truth has only a potential existence, whilst the concrete 
Church which we can all see and recognise may be an accomplice in 
the worst and most demoralizing of all the cruelties that have left 
their stain upon history. 

And, now, may we not say just the same of this doctrine of ever- 
lasting damnation? Whilst the Christian creed flourished—and. I 
use the word Christian to mean the actual creed which was implicitly 
accepted by concrete human beings—dominated their consciences 
and was vividly realised by their imaginations—not a doubt could be 
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uttered of the truth of thisdogma, Protestants and Papists agreed 
in enforcing it. Catholics now claim at times that they are not 
more intolerant than Protestants. Formerly it was their popular 
and most troublesome argument against such men as Chillingworth, 
that a Protestant could not be saved on the Papist theory, whilst a 
Papist might possibly be saved on the Protestant theory. Threats 
of hell-fire crossed each other as thickly as bullets in a battle. 
Turks, Jews, and heretics, and even unbaptized children, the vast 
majority of the whole race, were consigned to its flames as freely as 
brutes to annihilation, by “thousands of theologians” and millions 
of ordinary believers. Only a few milder thinkers could breathe a 
half-suppressed whisper of doubt under imminent peril of heresy. 
Fanatics, preachers, and orators exhausted their ingenuity in giving 
form and reality to the conception. Men, women, and little children 
were driven into paroxysms of hysterical excitement, numbers into 
madness, by vehement and unreproved declamation. Every cruelty 
of the persecutors was justified by the necessity of saving souls from 
hell. And now, at last, your creed is decaying. People have dis- 
covered that you know nothing about it; that heaven and hell belong 
to dreamland ; that the impertinent young curate who tells me that 
I shall be burnt everlastingly for not sharing his superstition, is just 
as ignorant as I am myself, and that I know as much as my dog. 
And, then, you calmly say again, “It is all a mistake; this, and 
that, and the other excellent man cherished a benevolent doubt ; 
perhaps aiwvios necessarily means a limited time or has necessarily 
no relation to time at all, or has both meanings at once ; only believe 
in a something—and we will make it as easy for you as possible. 
Hell shall have no more than a fine equable temperature, really good 
for the constitution; there shall be nobody in it except Judas 
Iscariot and one or two more; and even the poor devil shall have a 
chance if he will resolve to mend his ways.” 

This, again, is all very well, and no doubt the terror can easily 
be exterminated after we know it to be baseless. But, then, what are 
we to think of the religion in which so fearful a belief grew and 
flourished ; a belief which, according to you, is calculated to drive 
men mad, to make them pray for annihilation as infinitely preferable 
to the state which it reveals, and which so far from exerting a moral 
influence pollutes the imagination and lowers the tone of character 
of all who accept it ? Your contention is really that the historical 
Christianity, the actual belief of millions of men and women, deserves 
upon this head all that its fiercest adversaries have ever said against 
it. You add indeed that a religious creed may be put together in 
conformity with the official documents, which omits this ghastly 
superstition. Possibly, but a creed must be judged by its fruits ; 
by the effect which it actually produces upon living men and 
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women ; and, if in its actual working, it formulates or protects such 
detestable doctrines as this, it is useless to complain of the facts. If 
Christianity meant really what it meant for Mr. Maurice or Mr. 
Erskine of Linlathen or Canon Farrar, it would be a very much 
milder form of belief than it has actually been. Only as a matter 
of fact it has had quite a different meaning for Tertullian, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Dante, Luther, ‘‘ thousands of theologians,” and millions 
upon millions of professed believers. The fact affords a conclusive 
presumption that the belief is what Dr. Newman would call 
a development, not an “‘incrustation.” It must have an or- 
ganic connection of some kind with the vital principles of 
the creed, or it would not have grown so vigorously and flourished 
so persistently wherever Christianity has been strongest. Acci- 
dental dogmas may be engrafted upon a creed here and there 
under special circumstances ; they die and drop off when the con- 
ditions alter; but a phenomenon so universal and enduring could 
hardly be produced unless there were an underlying logical necessity 
which binds it indissolubly with the primary articles of the faith. 
It is, one must assume, a consequence of the mode of conceiving 
the universe implied in the very structure of Christianity, not an 
addition from without. In any case, we are virtually asked to 
adopt a new creed, because the old has fostered a detestable supersti- 
tion. It is no strained inference that some more radical remedy is 
required than a simple omission of a particular clause of the 
revealed code. The whole must require to be remodelled. We cannot 
retain the amiable parts of a doctrine whilst leaving out the sterner 
elements, or be sure that we can clip and mangle without emasculating. 

Is, then, the Christian doctrine of a future world to be regarded 
as simply a curse to mankind? That seems to be the reasonable 
inference from Canon Farrar’s assertions, though it is as far as 
possible from being the inference which the Canon draws. If I 
took his representation of Christianity to be true, I should regard it 
as necessarily including a very large element of devil worship. No 
dogma can be of more importance than one which serves as the basis 
of the whole moral system and governs the whole application of 
religious principle to conduct. If the accepted version of this doc- 
trine be utterly repulsive, we should be forced to hold that Chris- 
tianity poisons the springs which it represents as the sole support of 
the spiritual life. No other doctrine is so important in regard to 
practice and none so horrible. And yet I believe, as I suppose 
all moderately intelligent persons believe, that Christianity not 
only represents the teaching of many of the greatest and most moral 
of mankind, but was for centuries one of the chief reforming agencies 
in the world. I leave it.to Canon Farrar and those who agree with 
him to solve this paradox upon their own principles. Upon mine 
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the explanation is simple enough. It is that the so-called belief in 
a future life—whether in hell or heaven—has always been in reality 
a dream, and not strictly speaking a belief at all. Occasionally this 
dream, like others, passes into hallucination ; as a rule it is as flimsy 
in its texture as other dreams, and really supplies new symbols for 
the emotions instead of suggesting genuine motives for action. The 
ignorant and the childish are hopelessly unable to draw the line 
between dreamland and reality ; but the imagery which takes its 
rise in the imagination as distinguished from the perceptions, 
bears indelible traces of its origin in comparative unsubstantiality 
and vagueness of outline. If Christianity counselled men in sober 
earnestness to interpret the universe as significant of a cruel and 
arbitrary despotism it would deserve unmixed reprobation. The 
true statement is that it generates fantastic and sometimes hor- 
rible dreams which are insufficiently distinguished from realities. 
The confusion has sometimes disastrous results; but they are not 
such as might be anticipated from the matter-of-fact statement which 
confound poetry with prose and shadow with substance. 

There is, of course, a logical groundwork for this as for other 
widespread beliefs. The sources of the illusion, indeed, are so 
numerous and plausible that the only difficulty of explaining is in 
the selection. When, for example, another being has become in- 
woven with our habitual experience; when we have learnt to in- 
terpret various phenomena as signs of a living presence ; the process 
becomes so spontaneous and instinctive that we cannot speedily 
unlearn it. We actually feel. (who has not felt ?) the pressure of 
the hand that is still for ever, and hear the footstep that is no 
longer caused by the living form. It is as hard to reduce the touch 
or sound to the bare testimony of the senses as for an educated man 
to see in a book the bare black and white symbols without imbibing 
the meaning beyond. There is, indeed, a contradiction to thought 
once organized by experience in supposing that the dead can still 
speak or move. But the infantile intellect is tolerant of contradic- 
tions; it is not surprised on discovering that a body which was 
covered with earth and burnt with fire is again appearing in its 
former state ; and the fact that death ends life is but slowly forced 
upon it by experience. If my dog saw something which recalled me 
after my death he would accept the vision without the least shock of 
surprise ; the childish mind certainly, and, we may presume, the 
savage mind, is in the same stage. As it begins to become sensible 
of the empirical truth that the dead do not rise, whilst still believing 
that they are sometimes seen and felt, it tacitly solves the contra- 
diction by imagining another life, a race of dim shadows which 
haunt the graves of the dead and visit the dreams of survivors. 
Recent philosophers have shown us how the experience of dreams 
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and other phenomena may suggest or corroborate a similar theory, 
until a spirit-world is created more populous than the world of the 
living, and inhabited by beings some of whom gradually decay, 
whilst others are gradually promoted to the honours of godhood. 

But if the framework of the belief is suggested by misinterpreted 
experience, all that fills it up, that gives it definite form and sub- 
stance and colour, is necessarily the work of the creative imagina- 
tion. This land of vague shadows is the natural heritage of the poet. 
Its population is in part supplied by ordinary dreams, and the 
waking dreams naturally find in it a congenial dwelling-place, where 
they can acquire a kind of shadowy reality. Even the most orthodox 
of intelligent persons intimate that the particular symbols, the fire 
of hell and the harps of the blessed, have no more than a poetic or 
symbolical truth. The whole question is as to the extent of the 
share contributed by the imagination. A very slight comparison of 
the fully-formed belief with the ostensible logical groundwork, will 
suggest how little is due even to a mistaken system of reasoning. 
The Christian belief is still supported by a show of scholastic argu- 
ment as to the existence of the soul. But the argument is obviously 
too wide. There is not even a fragment or shadow of ostensible 
reason for confining immortality to man and excluding brutes. Stiil 
less can any argument be given for a future immortality, which is 
not equally valid in favour of the past. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls is, on purely logical grounds, more reasonable than the 
Christian, because it neither involves this arbitrary limitation nor 
requires us to believe in a soul existing and energizing in a perfectly 
inconceivable state of separation from the body through which alone 
it is known to us. And again, if there is a show, there is no more 
than a show of proof, for indestructible personality. The existence of 
a universal soul in which the individual soul is merged as the drop 
in the ocean, is, it would seem, far more plausible than the view of the 
separate “indiscerptible” unity, and falls in better with the loftiest 
metaphysical systems. That which distinguishes the Christian system 
from systems which can reckon a much greater number of disciples, 
is precisely that for which no shadow of proof can be advanced ; and, 
moreover, it is that upon which the whole value of the dogma 
depends in the eyes of believers. 

The simple explanation is that the whole process is poetical in sub- 
stance. It is the construction of an ideal world, which may be in 
some sense congenial to the imagination. The conscience as trained 
by great Christian teachers creates spontaneously a system of retribu- 
tion inconsistent with a pre-existent state, or an ultimate absorption 
of the soul in the infinite. The dream-world is framed to suit the 
moral theory, instead of the morality being adapted to facts. The 
illegitimate nature of the process betrays itself in the arbitrary and 
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even repulsive conclusions ultimately reached ; but it is the normal 
process of the imaginative faculty. 

The world of dreams in fact, if not created, is moulded by our 
desires. It is the embodiment of our hopes and fears. The historical 
conditions which render certain impulses prominent at particular 
epochs, determine also the direction which will be taken by our 
wandering fancies. The plastic world of the imagination yields to 
every passionate longing that stirs our natures. Pure emotion knows 
of no limits. The more vividly we feel, the less we attend to the 
conditions of feeling. Absorbed in love or hate, we cannot for the 
moment even conceive the possibility of satiety, and imagine raptures 
indefinitely protracted. Past feelings survive, and the future 
is anticipated, and we imagine a state independent of time, and in 
which destruction has no place. We are irritated by the unsubstan- 
tiality of the images created, and we try to compensate their faintness 
by magnifying them to gigantic and more than gigantic proportions. 
The phantasms die away rapidly as we wake, and we stimulate our 
jaded and flagging imaginations by drawing indefinitely upon the 
boundless resources of dreamland. 

A world thus framed may at times represent the strength of love. 
We cannot and we will not believe in the loss of those whose lives 
seemed to be part of our essence. A belief caused by (I cannot say 
based upon) this passionate yearning, is so pathetic and even sacred, 
that the unbeliever may well shrink from breathing his doubts in its 
presence. But, again, it may mean the intense dislike of a selfish 
nature to part from all chance of enjoyment. It is mere greediness 
for life, and means so strong a regard for one’s own wretched little 
individuality, that the universe seems worthless unless it is preserved. 
Or it may be the expression of the intense longing for rest of the 
weary and heavy laden, to whom life is an incessant struggle against 
overpowering forces, who have come to regard all desires as tor- 
ments, and whose ideal is an everlasting repose scarcely distinguish- 
able from annihilation. The more active intellect frames a different 
ideal: it feels that the physical needs, and the sensual desires which 
bind us to to satisfy them, are the conditions that clog its energies, 
and longs for a region where the pure intellect and the finer essence 
of love may have room for action in perfect independence of those 
degrading encumbrances. The moralist longs for a state in which 
good and evil shall be finally and unalterably divided, and the 
harrowing sense of unequal distribution of happiness and misery cease 
its tormenting discords. The philosopher longs for a final revela- 
tion of truth, and the bigot for a world in which heretics will be 
tormented. The nihilist and the ascetic and the’ sensualist, the 
lofty and the common-sense moralist, the selfish and the benevolent 
man, the mystic and the hard logician, will each create a heaven or 
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a hell of his own; and the future world, created by a creed which 
represents a wide and carefully elaborated system of speculation, will 
blend more or less consistently many different conceptions. Only 
it is as well to remark that when people begin to quarrel about their 
dreams, the whole fabric is apt to show its baselessness; and further, 
that opponents should remember that one of the conditions of 
dreamland is that it should admit the phantoms of terror as well as 
of ecstasy. Wake, and the phantoms will disappear; but if you 
choose to dream, you must have your nightmares as well as your 
visions of undying bliss. Dreams must be at least distorted and 
grotesque shadows of realities. Since life is at best a hard 
struggle, you can only create a heaven at the price of supposing a 
counterbalancing hell. That is a law of the imagination which will 
fulfil itself in spite of the best meant efforts. Heaven and hell are 
corollaries, and rise and fall together. Hell, so far as it is real, is 
the hell within us. Shame, remorse, unavailing regret for the 
past, are the very materials out of which it is constructed. It is 
precisely the shadow of the mental anguish cast upon the misty 
world of dreams. To produce “conviction of sin” is the aim of 
all Christian preaching; the more intense the conviction, the more 
vivid the phantoms generated in the mind. The triumph of good 
may be logically interpreted to mean the extinction of evil. But in 
the logic of the imagination, since our satisfaction in the good is 
bound up with, if it does not rather spring out of, our misery under 
evil, the triumphant good is inconceivable without the prostrate evil. 
The background of darkness is necessary to make the glory visible. 
Our hopes are but the obverse of our fears. Whatever the meaning 
of aiwvios, the fearful emotion which is symbolized is eternal or 
independent of time by the same right as the ecstatic emotion. It is 
as impossible to separate light from darkness, height from depth, 
object from subject, as to conceive of good without conceiving evil. 
And, indeed, the logic of the creed really falls in with its symbolism. 
Time can have nothing to do with arguments about the absolute and 
the infinite; and, if a sense of the real existence of evil is at the 
root of our religious beliefs, its existence at all implies its existence 
in eternity.. You may escape verbally by denying that evil has any 
real existence, but that is to adopt an optimism, impossible as a 
genuine creed, and profoundly alien to the Christian sentiment. 
You may escape from Manichezism, terribly plausible as it is, by 
representing evil as limited and prostrate, but you cannot destroy evil 
without destroying its antithesis. To cultivate a strong sense of ihe 
corruption of humanity, a dogma which is of the essence of 
Christianity, without stimulating the belief in hell, is the hopeless 
task of proving at once that sin is destructive, and that it has no real 
existence. 
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Canon Farrar may denounce to his heart’s content the hell created 
by savage intolerance, or by the coarse terrorism which outrages the 
conscience with its elaborate images of physical horror. We may be 
glad that such denunciations at the present day imply a cheap 
show of courage even from an orthodox divine, but the phantasms 
cannot be finally exorcised so long as the popular imagination is 
invited and encouraged to dwell upon the future world, and to invert 
the true order by basing realities upon dreams. Hell, with the loftier 
theologians, meant a stern and righteous hatred of sin—a vigorous 
grasp of the fact that the past is irrevocable, and the future its 
necessary deyelopment—that ill deeds have consequences reaching 
forwards through all conceivable time, never to be wiped out by any 
bitterness of repentance ; and that, in a world which is one incessant 
struggle, the triumphant nature must be idealised, not as seated on 
a throne of everlasting indolence, but with feet planted on the neck 
of evil, prostrate, but always ready to burst into renewed activity 
upon the least intermission of watchfulness. Given such sentiments 
and convictions, and the same method of imaginative projection, they 
must always be interpreted in the same symbolism. Hell must be an 
integral part of the ideal world so long as the radical convictions of 
Christianity retain their genuine vitality. Simply to suppress it, is 
to substitute a vapid optimism which will never satisfy men nourished 
upon the Christian version of the unmistakable facts of the universe. 
Eternal damnation is as much a necessity of the imagination, as a 
logical deduction from the fundamental principles of the creed. 

So far, again, as hell was merely a translation into poetical sym- 
bols of their genuine beliefs, we must make allowances for the 
apparently atrocious language of men like Augustine or even 
Jonathan Edwards. We pardon a child or a peasant for using 
language which to us is horrible, partly because the immature mind 
can only use such phrases as infinite and eternal by way of vague 
superlatives, and partly because it does not so much believe in errors, 
as it fails to distinguish between belief and fancy. Its discrimination 
is not logical, but imaginative. The images which it creates are dis- 
tinguished from the realities which it perceives, not by being less 
believed in, but by being of a more shadowy texture. The same 
leniency of construction must be extended to great men who were 
themselves in a more infantile stage of mind, or who had inherited 
infantile modes of conception. The underlying emotion deserves our 
respect, although the images which it generated become grotesque 
and horrible when we have learnt to put more bluntly the decisive 
dilemma of fact or fiction. 

The true evil is not that the dreams sometimes take hideous shapes, 
but that all mixture of dreams and realities involves distortion of 
facts. Dreamland is, of course, the natural empire of magic, sacer- 
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dotal or other. The phantoms of the imagination do in fact obey 
laws different from those of reality. In that region, fancy determines 
instead of being determined by fact. A charm cannot turn aside a 
real bullet, but it may well govern the flight of an imaginary missile. 
Expiatory rites which dull the pangs of conscience, really release us 
from the hell which conscience creates. Here, therefore, is the 
source of all the quack remedies for remorse which assume that the 
past can be wiped out by changing the play of the imagination. 
Luther was content with abolishing that part of the imaginary world 
from which priests derived their chief claim to authority. So long 
as purgatory was admitted, he saw that it would generate the super- 
stitions from which Canon Farrar supposes it to be separable. Admit 
that the future state is modifiable, and men will try to modify by the 
only method available for the imaginary world—some form, namely, 
of supernatural charm. But Luther’s reform still left room for other 
modes of spiritual quackery. The Protestant could get rid of the 
hell within him by the simple method of persuading himself that he 
personally was saved. Conviction of salvation is salvation in dreamland. 
If priests had no longer the keys of the next world, the believer could 
alter his own fate by the paroxysm of excitement which he called a 
conversion. Such methods do in fact affect a man’s dreams, and are 
inevitably adopted when dreamland is asserted to be the sole reality. 
The preachers might appeal to good feelings, as the discipline of the 
Church might be exerted for moral purposes. But the method 
necessarily generated under certain conditions the corrupt Protes- 
tantism which attributed a supernatural value to a mere imaginative 
change, and the corrupt Catholicism which attributed the same effi- 
cacy to external rites. When we abandon ourselves to the guidance 
of our imagination, we shall inevitably believe in remedies which 
have only an imaginary validity. 

A belief in a future world is necessary, so we are told, to morality. 
We reply that the future world owes its conformation in great part 
to the play of the moral instincts. We agree that it once provided 
the only mode through which those instincts could find expression. 
We maintain that, in this sense, hell, with all its fantastic horrors, 
has yet been associated with the most vital of all regenerative forces. 
But then in that very fact lies the danger of prolonging the associa- 
tion when the belief has become a mere effete shadow. You would 
still frighten men into virtue by bugbears. To make your threats 
effective at all, you must exaggerate the dream indefinitely to com- 
pensate for its unreality. Then it shocks and revolts instead of 
governing the conscience, and you imagine expedients for softening 
the shock which you have produced. They are seen to be immoral 
because arbitrary and unreal, and you then try to deprive the night- 
mare of its horrors. You will find that a mere rose-coloured dream 
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fails to satisfy the deepest instincts which lie at the root of your reli- 
gion. And meanwhile the whole vision has become so shadowy and 
uncertain that its hopes and its terrors cease alike to have any 
tangible influence. If the other world is to supply the sole adequate 
motives of morality, then morality is to be based on a foundation 
more vague and shifting than the spectre projected upon a mountain 
cloud. 

The substance of morality is distorted as well as its supposed sanc- 
tion. In dreamland we get rid easily enough of all the pressing 
material wants of life. If to be moral is to fit ourselves for dream- 
land, we should therefore become ascetics or mystics, and abandon as 
insoluble and unimportant the problems which are most urgently 
pressing upon mankind. The saintly ideal may doubtless be beauti- 
ful, but there is an ineradicable taint of the morbid and sickly in its 
very beauty. It has the same relation to actual life as the wizards 
and knights of chivalrous romance to real soldiers or philosophers. 
To present a lofty ideal for our imitation is among the most impor- 
tant functions of all great religious or poetical teaching. But the 
imagination which soars too far above the earth into the regions of 
the purely arbitrary, ends by creating the grotesque and unreal. 
We want to know what a man should be under the actual conditions 
of hungering, thirsting social beings, and we are presented with an 
emaciated invalid with a pair of impossible wings tacked mechanically 
to his shoulders, Such religion orders men not. to reform the world, 
but to retire from it in despair, and to aim at an ideal which is 
radically unattainable. So, again, we may trace the opposite de- 
velopment in which we separate the worlds of dreaming and reality 
effectually enough. We are sensual or cruel or avaricious in this 
life, and reconcile ourselves to evil by dreaming in the most edifying 
fashion. We are niggardly tradesmen on week-days and plunged in 
saintly devotion on sabbaths, or indulge in every luxurious enjoy- 
ment, secure of an absolution by proper compliance with the cere- 
monies that satisfy our imagination. 

Such evils are common enough in all ages, and will probably be 
common in one form or another in all time to‘come. They are stimu- 
lated and nourished by any form of belief which helps us to regard 
morality as ultimately dependent upon anything but a compliance 
with the actual conditions of the real, tangible, and visible world in 
which we live. The more extreme aberrations of asceticism and 
antinomianism, of excessive faith in priestly magic and in super- 
natural conversions, are of course rare in a civilised society which 
knows pretty well that its dreams are woven of unsubstantial mate- 
rials. The hell of the present day is objectionable for a rather 
different reason. It can hardly be said, I think, with fairness, that 
it is ever a product of commonplace selfishness. The selfish man is 
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too comfortable to want a hell. So long as we do not look beyond 
that part of the universe which is buttoned within our own waist- 
coats, we can generally make ourselves tolerably happy. The other 
world is generally created by a deep sense of evils so inextricably 
intertwined with our present state, that we frame an imaginary world 
where all great problems are solved, and dwell upon it till we half 
believe in its reality. It is not that which makes “life worth living,” 
for it is the embodiment of a profound discontent with the world as 
itis; but it is that which might make life better worth living if its 
force were expended, not upon dreams, but realities. 

Amiable and philosophical minds cling to this belief, because they 
believe in all sincerity that to abandon it is to abandon the world to 
sensuality, materialism, and anarchy. To these we can only say that 
it is surely undesirable to associate the features of morality and our 
highest social interests with a belief which daily proves more shadowy 
in outline, more palpably demoralising as it is more distinctly real- 
ised, and more obviously divorced from any reasonable speculation, 
until even its advocates can say little more than that they wish it 
were true. If the association be really enforced by logic, there is no 
more to be said; only in that case it is desirable that an exhibition 
of the logical ground should be less frequently superseded by a 
simple appeal to emotion. It is surely a misfortune that morality 
should be ostensibly based upon a conception which is avowedly 
little more than a vague “ perhaps.” 

The tendency to cling desperately to dreamland is more frequently 
an utterance of that refined Epicureanism which is one of the worst 
and commonest tendencies of the day. It is the tendency which in 
one direction generates the cant of “art for art’s sake’’—the doc- 
trine, that is, which would encourage men to steep themselves in 
luxurious dreaming, and explicitly renounce the belief that art is 
valuable, as it provides a worthy embodiment for the most strenuous 
thought and highest endeavour of the age. In politics it corresponds 
to the doctrine that men should be diverted from dangerous aspira- 
tions towards social reform by bribes administered to their lower 
passions, and that acquiescence in enervating despotism should be pre- 
served by lavish expenditure upon frivolous or corrupting indulgence. 
The religion which falls in with such conceptions is a fashionable 
accomplishment, governed by the canons of good taste instead of 
argument, and is equivalent to a systematic cultivation of some agree- 
able emotion. The so-called believer of this type is a cynic in a thin 
disguise. He is partly aware that his belief is a sham, but is not the 
less resolved to stick to so pleasant a sham. He answers his oppo- 
nents by a shriek or a sneer. The sentiment which he most 
thoroughly hates and misunderstands is the love of truth for its own 
sake. He cannot conceive why any man should attack a lie simply 
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because it is a lie, and supposes that the enemy is prompted to dis- 
perse his dreams by coarse brutality and malignant hatred of the 
beautiful. His most effective weapon is the petulant sarcasm which 
was once used by sceptics because they were not allowed to argue 
seriously, and is now used by believers because they cannot. His in- 
dignation is the growl of the sluggard who will not be roused from his 
dreams. Why cannot men be satisfied to amuse themselves with the 
reverent phantoms of the past, instead of prying into all manner of 
awkward questions, upsetting established convictions, and pressing 
every comfortable old creed to give a rigid account of its validity 
and utility? An honest believer is not necessarily or probably an 
obstructive or a bigot; but obstructive and repressive tendencies 
predispose a man to accept the intellectual attitude which justifies 
him in complacently asserting that the actual world is going straight 
to the devil, whilst he masks a selfish indifference under cover of 
loftier aspirations towards the world of the imagination. Dreamland 
once provided a safe issue for much discontent, for it sanctified a 
policy of submission to tyranny and abnegation of social duties. 
Though it has grown more shadowy it still provides a pleasant refuge 
for the far less vigorous sentiment of men who see that the world has 
escaped from their guidance, and who welcome a good excuse for 
folding their arms, sneering at busy agitators, and declaring that 
the sole worthy aim of human effort is to be found in dreamland 
instead of amidst the harsh shock of struggling realities. 


LEsLiz STEPHEN. 

















MRS. GASKELL’S NOVELS. 


Towarps the close of the Regency, a book was published which had 
a more rapid sale and achieved a wider popularity than any book of 
its generation. It cannot be said to be popular now, and it does not 
rank among our classics; there are many literary cyclopidias that 
contain no mention either of it or of its author ; still its fame has so 
far survived in the mouths of men, that the sound of its name is 
familiar. It was called Tom and Jerry, or Life in London. Many 
people have heard of Corinthian Tom, Jerry Hawthorn, and Bob 
Logic, who never had the curiosity to read the original work. 
Thackeray tells, in one of his Roundabout Papers, how he went to the 
British Museum to refresh his memory by looking at it, and how, on 
reperusal, he found it to be not so brilliant as he had supposed it to 
be. The style of writing, he was compelled to own, was not pleasing 
to him; he even thought it a little vulgar, and, as a description of 
the sports and amusements of London in the ancient times, more 
curious than amusing. Manners have gone on receding so fast from 
the standard of the Regency, that there are few readers of the pre- 
sent day who would be so tolerant even as Thackeray to this picture 
of an extinct life; most people would refuse to believe that such a 
life could ever have been possible, and that human beings could ever 
have taken pleasure in running about the town at midnight, singing, 
brawling, drinking, gambling, tearing down signboards, wrenching 
off knockers, upsetting the boxes of the watchmen, and otherwise 
improving their time. Yet there can be no doubt that Pierce Egan’s 
Tom and Jerry gave a faithful picture of the ways of the young 
bucks and bloods of the period, and was read with all the avidity 
with which readers generally welcome any book that enables them to 
“see life.” The enormous popularity of the book was the best proof 
of its loyalty to facts. It went through many editions. A dramatic 
version of it was put on the stage, and ran for two seasons—a 
longer run than any piece had obtained since the Beggar’s Opera, a 
century earlier. The author wrote a continuation of it, with illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank, in which he described the life of 
Tom and Jerry in the country, and the continuation was as popular 
as the original. 

Pierce Egan’s works, trivial as they are, and vulgar as they now 
seem to be, are really worth the serious attention of the historian of 
literature, who occupies himself in tracing effects to their causes. 
He was the inventor of a new form in literature, and was followed 
by an eager and jostling crowd of imitators. As when a new 
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machine is contrived, or a new chemical process, capital at once 
presses forward to put it in use and turn it to profit, so with a new 
literary form. A band of comrades, united by some common object 
of interest, scouring town or country in search of adventures, was an 
idea that lent itself readily to the manipulation of booksellers’ hacks 
and the co-operation of. skilled illustrators. Many.such volumes 
found capitalists to float them during the reign of George IV. The 
industry was in the main unproductive, at least for the permanent 
delight of mankind, but the form which Pierce Egan had invented 
at last found its way into the hands of a man of genius. Our respect 
for Tom and Jerry rises above any impatience or weariness that we may 
feel at its vulgarity or its extinct hilarity when we remember that it 
is to it that we owe the conception of the Pickwick Papers. The sug- 
gestion was made to Charles Dickens by a bookseller, that’ he should 
write the history of a Nimrod Club, a body of gentlemen who should 
travel through the country in search of sport, and meet with various 
adventures by the way. He wrote instead the history of the Pick- 
wick Club, but in the general scheme of the work he retained Pierce 
Egan’s idea. Yom and Jerry was, as it were, the plant from which 
the Pickwick Pupers were. fertilised. This fact gives it a rank in 
literature to which its intrinsic merits would not entitle it. In try- 
ing to analyse the wonderful complex of forces by which the literature 
of any period has been shaped and coloured, we are apt to overlook 
those factors whose bulk does not arrest the eye. Fascinated by the 
imposing revolutions of the large wheels in the machine, we often 
fail to see the insignificant little pinions by which their movements 
are directed. By the side of the magnificent creations of the genius 
of Dickens, Pierce Egan’s slight and rambling sketch of the manners 
of the Regency seems a very poor affair, yet it was not the least 
powerful ingredient in the milieu of circumstances that influenced 
his career. Without Pierce Egan’s Life in London, we should not 
have had the Pickwick Papers. Without a thousand other circum- 
stances, my reader may say; but here at least is one that can be 
traced. 

The impulse which Dickens received from Pierce Egan was 
evanescent; he transmitted none of it to those who felt his influence 
in their turn. It may be said to have spent itself in lifting him into 
fame. It was as if the exponent of the spirit of the Regency, before 
finally disappearing from a world with which he was no longer in 
harmony, had designated a successor possessed by the new spirit, and 
supremely gifted to be the vehicle of its inspiration. The apostolic 
hand of Corinthian Tom was laid upon the prophet of a new genera- 
tion, which was too conscience-smitten for the boisterous enjoyment 
of low life, and would not consent to drink and dance with African 
Sal and Dusty Bob unless supported by good resolutions to reclaim 
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them from their evil ways. The dominant classes of the generation 
which passed the Reform Bill were willing to laugh with Dickens at 
the humours of Life in London, but their laughter was not without 
arriére pensée. They were not at ease till they had seen the seamy 
side of the tapestry, and had been shown some source of corruption 
and misery which they might devote their energies to removing. 
The Artful Dodger amused them, but they wished to know how to 
prevent innocent boys like the hero of the story from following his 


example. The difference between Oliver Twist and Tom and Jerry \ 


marks the change which had come over the spirit of the age. When 
Dickens wrote the history of the trials and temptations of the charity 
boy, he put himself at the head of the exponents of this spirit. The 
track which his powerful genius had opened up, was eagerly followed ; 
the literary pack went after him in full cry. For several years the 
novel of humble life, descriptive of the humours and the sorrows of 
the poor, and elevated by some reforming purpose, divided public 
interest with the novel of fashionable society. Even the author of 
Pelham did not disdain to work in a field which was found to be so 
rich in the materials of story and character. The author of the 
psychological romance of Contarini Fleming also essayed to show his 
knowledge of the English people in all their ranks and conditions. 
When the public mind was agitated by the commercial and industrial 
distress of 1842, and the propertied classes were filled with misgiving 
by ominous sounds of deep-seated discontent, Mr. Disraeli stepped 
forward to explain the feelings and opinions by which the community 
was divided into “ two nations—the Poor and the Rich,” and to indi- 
cate how the gulf between them might be bridged over. 

Sybil is a wonderful tour de force, but it may be said, without dis- 
paragement of the author’s genius as a romance-writer, that it con- 
tributed little to the exact knowledge of either of the two nations of 
which it treated. It had, however, one good result; it raised up a 
really competent describer. In all probability it was Sybi? that 
suggested to Mrs. Gaskell the idea of writing Mary Barton. Mrs. 
Gaskell had acquired without conscious effort all the knowledge that 
Mr. Disraeli laboured to obtain by hurried special study and daring 
exercise of the imagination. Mr. Disraeli had thrown himself 
heartily into his task—had spent days and nights over the reports 
of select committees and royal commissions, had gone down in person 
to the manufacturing districts, had seen the mills at work, inspected 
the work-people in their squalid dens, watched them in their glitter- 
ing temples of amusement, learnt to talk familiarly of ‘‘ butties ” and 
“doddies,” and to explain the mysteries of the ‘‘ Wadding Hole.” 
For once he had conquered his repugnance to details. But he would 
have been more than mortal if he had acquired as intimate a know- 
ledge of the poor nation as Mrs. Gaskell had done. She had lived 
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amongst them ; her position as the wife of a dissenting minister gave 
her a privileged access to their homes, of which she availed herself 
with all the frankness of a tender-hearted energetic woman ; and she 
so won their confidence by her unaffected kindliness, that they spoke 
to her and laid bare all the incidents of their struggle for existence 
as freely as if she had been one of themselves. Mr. Disraeli knew 
the working classes as a traveller knows the botany of a strange 
country, which he has examined for the purpose of discovering a new 
staple of commerce. Mrs. Gaskell knew them as an ardent naturalist 
knows the flora of his own neighbourhood. 

When I say that Mary Barton was probably suggested by Sybil, I 
do not of course intend to detract from Mrs. Gaskell’s originality, to 
represent her as an imitator or a plagiarist, or even to imply that 
she was moved to write by a conscious spirit of emulation. I have 
tried to follow one line of the literary pedigree of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
novels, only because it is interesting to trace how in the world of 
literature the vital principles are transmitted, and every plant in any 
cross-section that we may take of the stream of literary history owes 
the fact that it lives at all to something which has lived before and 
has blossomed and borne fruit and launched its fertilising seeds upon 
the great current. I am aware that such pedigree-hunting is a 
speculative and precarious amusement, and I do not wish to claim for 
it either scientific exactness or thrilling interest. To trace the 
influence of one writing upon another is almost as difficult and un- 
certain as to follow the course of the erratic thistledown with its life- 
giving burden, and as an employment is only one degree less idle. 
It is much simpler and perhaps more profitable to determine the 
larger influences, the permanent and the ephemeral social conditions, 
that contribute to the genesis of a literary plant, and supply it with 
sap and fibre. We could have predicted beforehand that the great 
wave of reforming aspiration and activity which swept over our com- 
munity in the second quarter of this century, and had not subsided 
in the third, though now it would seem to have spent its force, would 
infallibly make itself felt in every branch of literature as well as in 
the other incorporate members of the body politic. We could also 
have predicted that the novel, so quick to catch and reflect the 
passing moods of society, would in an especial degree feel the force 
of this influence. We might even have predicted that foremost in 
the good work to which the reformers were inspired, of averting the 
threatened national disintegration by conciliating the antagonism of 
classes, would be found women of genius, breeders of strife in 
peaceful times, but quite as often in the world’s history evangelists 
of reunion and mediators between inflamed combatants. 

Mrs. Gaskell may never have read Sybi/. It was enough that she 
had heard of this high political attempt to find a modus vivendi 
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between “the two nations—the Poor and the Rich.” Even that 
impulse may not have been wanted. She may have resolved to 
become an interpreter between the working multitude and their 
wealthy employers, without thinking of the fact that the office had 
already been assumed ; this at least, we may be sure, was but a small 
part of her motive. She has herself told us how she was directly 
stirred to write Mary Barton by seeing before her eyes in Man- 
chester so many sad instances of the embittered hostility between 
employers and employed. She believed that much of this hostility 
arose from mutual ignorance, and that she would do a service to both 
classes if she could bring them ‘to a better understanding of each 
other. More particularly, comparing what she knew of them with 
what she heard about them from manufacturers and their organs in 
the press, she was convinced that the workmen were misunderstood 
by their masters, that due allowance was not made for their suffer- 
ings, and that due credit was not given to their virtues, She heard 
them denounced as miscreants, eager to enjoy what they had not 
laboured for, and only prevented by the fear of the law from seizing 
and wastefully consuming the hard-earned accumulations of the rich. 
She went into their homes and madg¢ herself acquainted with all the 
circumstances of their hard lot; she saw how cheerfully they bore 
their poverty, how generously they gave out of their small super- 
fluities to neighbours in distress; she listened to their tales of 
grievance, and carefully noted what things they complained of. She 
found differences of character among them, of course. There were 
many discontented spirits who were filled with envy and anger when 
they contrasted their own squalid life with the signs of luxury 
among their masters—when they saw strong men enfeebled by pri- 
vation and children dying of want, while others of the same flesh 
and blood enriched, as they believed in their bitterness, by the work 
of their hands, lived in palaces and squandered precious money on 
the pampered appetites and capricious whims of themselves and their 
families, Mrs. Gaskell had no difficulty in finding among the 
working classes the miscreant who might have sat for the ideal of 
manufacturers as bitter and unreasonable as himself, who was ready 
to throw all the blame of his own idleness and improvidence upon 
men who had acquired the means of luxury by hard work and frugal 
living. But her experience taught her that such miscreants were 
the exception—as, indeed, they must have been if society was to hold 
together—and that the mass of the working classes were industrious, 
mutually helpful, orderly citizens, tolerably satisfied with their lot, 
and disposed to grumble only when their normal burdens were 
increased. She could not help seeing that the great wages question, 
the strife between labour and capital as to their respective shares of 
the profit upon their joint productions, was rooted in the nature of 
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things and permanent; it might sleep but it would never die out- 
right. Nor did she shut her eyes to the fact that in periods of com- 
mercial depression, when the number of hands at the mills were 
reduced, and there was talk of lowering wages, sullen looks and 
gaunt faces increased among the workmen, subversive opinions found 
a readier hearing, and feelings were cherished which accident might 
fan into a revolutionary blaze. But she felt certain that the most 
dangerous element in this bitterness might be removed, if only the 
manufacturers could be brought to sympathize with the great trials 
of the workmen in such seasons of distress—could be taught to recog- 
nise that, though they also suffered, their anxious calculations and 
reduced expenditure were comparatively slight vexations to those 
which beset men who had to do battle against hunger and nakedness, 
and could be persuaded to show that they were aware of the differ- 
ence. To make masters less wrapt up in their own cares, to lay bare 
to them the depths of wretchedness with which their workmen had to 
contend, and so quicken their sympathies, teach them habits of for- 
bearance and consideration, and prevent them from stumbling against 
galled places and pressing upon sensitive sores, was Mrs. Gaskell’s 
object in writing Mary Barton. 

It did great honour to her kindness of heart; but perhaps 
Mr. Disraeli’s plan of accepting the antagonism between masters 
and men as natural and inevitable, and making the championship 
of the working classes a fashion and a party policy, showed greater 
knowledge of mankind. At any rate, Mrs. Gaskell’s well-meant 
efforts to remove misunderstandings were not appreciated as they 
might have been. She made many personal enemies among the 
manufacturers, and drew down upon herself many severe journalistic 
criticisms for encouraging dangerous illusions. One of these 
criticisms has recently been reprinted by Mr. W. R. Greg among 
his essays on the Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan 
Class. This essay is a memorable instance of how completely a 
writer’s intention may be misunderstood, even by an acute and fair- 
minded man, when dealing with subjects concerning which public 


‘feeling is excited. To form an impartial judgment of such a work 


seems to be as impossible as to determine the taste of a hot potato; 
the critical sense refuses to approach it. Mr. Greg finds fault with 
Mrs. Gaskell for representing John Barton as a type of the artisan 
in respect of his animosity towards his employers. “As a picture 
of an individual—that is, of the feelings of this or that person— 
John Barton is, unhappily, true to the life; as a type of a class, 
though a small one, he may be allowed to pass muster ; but to bring 
him forward as a fair representative of the artisans and factory 
operatives of Manchester and similar towns generally, is a libel alike 
upon them and upon the objects of their alleged hatred.” It is 
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difficult to understand how any one can read Mary Barton and come 
away with the impression that Mrs. Gaskell means to represent 
John Barton as a type of the working population at large, or to 
express a conviction for herself that his bitter hatred of the manu- 
facturers, and his thirst to take vengeance on them for his wrongs, 
were founded in reason and justice. It is true, she says in her 
preface, that there were “ too many ” of the poor uneducated factory- 
workers of Manchester like him, and that they seemed to her, when 
she wrote (in 1848) “to be left in a state wherein lamentations and 
tears are thrown aside as useless, but in which the lips are com- 
pressed for curses and the hands clenched and ready to smite.” But 
no one would suppose from reading the novel that she wished to 
convey the impression that the mass of the factory-workers were like 
John Barton in his passionate hatred of rich masters and luxurious 
families. He is but one figure ina broad picture of varied life. 
There is no reason why we should take Barton as the general type, 
any more than the large-framed, sturdy Wilson, who is half amused 
at his friend’s vehemence against “the gentlefolks;” or his manly 
son Tom, who invents “a crank, or a tank, or something,” and is 
promoted to the rank of foreman; or old Job Legh, who spends 
his leisure in the study of natural science, as devoted to his hobby 
and lukewarm towards trades unions as any savant in a higher walk 
of life who does not concern himself with politics. The pale-faced, 
gleaming-eyed, hollow-cheeked men who haunt John Barton’s 
house, and beckon him away to mysterious consultations, never come 
on the page except as a small band of men whom exceptional buffets 
of fortune have rendered desperate. Mrs. Gaskell is at pains to make 
clear the facts in John Barton’s history which explain his alliance with 
these malcontents, while she mitigates our reprobation and disposes 
us to pity him as the victim of untoward fate, rather than detest 
him as a ruffian of innate depravity, by showing us the better side 
of the man’s nature—his warm liking for his friends, his tender love 
for his daughter, his generous sympathy for his neighbours in dis- 
tress, and self-sacrificing readiness to help. 


‘* His parents had suffered; his mother had died from absolute want of the 
necessaries of life. He himself was a good, steady workman, and, as such, 
pretty certain of steady employment. But he spent all he got with the confi- 
dence (you may also call it improvidence) of one who was willing, and believed 
himself able, to supply all his wants by his own exertions. And when his 
master suddenly failed, and all hands in the mill were turned back, one Tues- 
day morning, with the news that Mr. Hunter had stopped, Barton had only a 
few shillings to rely on; but he had good heart of being employed at some 
other mill, and accordingly, before returning home, he spent some hours in 
going from factory to factory, asking for work. But at every mill was some 
sign of depression of trade ; some were working short hours, some were turning 
off hands, and for weeks Barton was out of work, living on credit. It was 
during this time that his little son, the apple of his eye, the cynosure of all his 
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strong power of love, fell ill of the scarlet fever. They dragged him through 
the crisis, but his life hung on a gossamer thread. Everything, the doctor 
said, depended on good nourishment, on generous living, to keep up the little 
fellow’s strength, in the prostration in which the fever had left him. Mocking 
words! when the commonest food in the house would not furnish one little 
meal. Barton tried credit; but it was worn out at the little provision shops, 
which were now suffering in their turn. He thought it would be no sin to 
steal, and would have stolen; but he could not get the opportunity in the few 
days the child lingered. Hungry himself, almost to an animal pitch of raven- 
ousness, but with the bodily pain swallowed up in anxiety for his little sinking 
lad, he stood at one of the shop windows where all edible luxuries are displayed ; 
haunches of venison, Stilton cheeses, moulds of jelly—all appetising sights to 
the common passer-by. And out of this shop came Mrs. Hunter! She crossed 
to her carriage, followed by the shopman loaded with purchases for a party. 
The door was quickly slammed to, and she drove away; and Barton returned 
home with a bitter spirit of wrath in his heart, to see his only boy a corpse!” 


“You can fancy, now,’’ Mrs. Gaskell adds, “ the hoards of ven- 
geance in his heart against the employers. For there are never 
wanting those who, either in speech or in print, find it their interest 
to cherish such feelings in the working classes; who know how and 
when to rouse the dangerous power at their command; and who use 
their knowledge with unrelenting purpose to either party.” In 
Mr. Greg’s opinion, the novelist should not have moralised in 
this strain, but in a very different one; she ought to have pointed 
out how unreasonable was Barton’s bitter spirit of wrath against 
Mrs. Hunter and her gay enjoyment of life; how entirely his own 
improvidence was to blame for the desolation of his home. But 
this is really a misunderstanding of her purpose, which was 
avowedly to explain what the working classes felt and thought. 
“ How far Barton’s strong exaggerated feelings,” she says, “ had any 
foundation in truth, it is for you to judge.” As well censure her 
for not formally lecturing the wives of manufacturers out of this 
incident on the heartlessness and the danger of giving gay enter- 
tainments in times of commercial depression. 

Another of the incidents which embittered John Barton was his 
wife’s death. His wife’s sister, a giddy, light-hearted girl, was 
tempted by visions of living in splendour as a fine lady into running 
away from her home, and this degradation gave such a shock to the 
poor woman that she died in childbed. With his wife’s death, Mrs. 
Gaskell adds, “one of the good influences over John Barton’s life 
had departed. One of the ties which bound him down to the gentle 
humanities of life was loosened, and henceforward the neighbours all 
remarked that he was a changed man. His gloom and his sternness 
had become habitual instead of occasional. . . He joined clubs, and 
became an active member of trades unions.” Mr. Greg would scarcely 
have had the novelist reflect upon the unreasonableness of this 
conduct, instead of simply showing in her history of John Barton’s 
deepening gloom and gathering vindictiveness, how like many 
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another man in higher walks of life, private grief drove him for 
relief to public activity, made him readier to adopt the miseries of 
others as his own, and enlarged his resentment against what he 
believed to be their common causes. Mrs. Gaskell was too great an 
artist to do any such thing, and besides it did not fall in with her 
moral purpose, which was, as I have said, to trace the discontent of 
the working classes to its true causes, leaving it for others to suggest 
practical remedies, and only admonizshing them that whether the 
discontent was remediable or not, it did not spring from any inhuman 
depravity, any evil bias of nature from which ordinary human beings 
were exempt. This purpose she keeps steadily in view from begin- 
ning to end of Mary Barton. She explains, for example, as follows, 
how John Barton became a Chartist delegate :— 


‘* For three years past trade had been getting worse and worse, and the price 
of provisions higher and higher. This disparity between the amount of the 
earnings of the working classes and the price of their food occasioned, in more 
cases than could well be imagined, disease and death. Whole families went 
through a gradual starvation. They only wanted a Dante to record their suf- 
ferings. And yet even his words would fall short of the awful truth; they 
could only present an outline of the tremendous facts of the destitution that 
surrounded thousands upon thousands in the terrible years 1839, 1840, and 
1841. Even philanthropists who had studied the subject were forced to own 
themselves perplexed in their endeavour to ascertain the real causes of the 
misery ; the whole matter was of so complicated a nature that it became next 
to impossible to understand it thoroughly. It need excite no surprise, then, to 
learn that a bad feeling between working men and the upper classes became 
very strong in this season of privation. The indigence and sufferings of the 
operatives induced a suspicion in the minds of many of them that their legisla- 
tors, their magistrates, their employers, and even the ministers of religion, 
were, in general, their oppressors and enemies, and were in league for their 
prostration and enthralment. The most deplorable and enduring evil that 
arose out of the period of commercial depression to which I refer, was this feel- 
ing of alienation between the different classes of society. It is so impossible to 
describe, or even faintly to picture, the state of distress which prevailed in the 
town at that time, that I will not attempt it; and yet I think again that surely 
in a Christian land it was not known even so feebly as words could tell it, or 
the more happy and fortunate would have thronged with their sympathy and 
their aid. In many instances the sufferers wept first, and then they cursed. 
Their vindictive feelings exhibited themselves in rabid politics. And when I 
hear, as I have heard, of the sufferings and privations of the poor, of provision 
shops where ha’porths of tea, sugar, butter, and even flour, were sold to accom- 
modate the indigent—of parents sitting in their clothes by the fireside during 
the whole night for seven weeks together, in order that their only bed and bed- 
ding might be reserved for the use of their large family—of others sleeping 
upon the cold hearthstone for weeks in succession, without adequate means of 
providing themselves with food or fuel (and this in the depth of winter)—of 
others being compelled to fast for days together, uncheered by any hope of 
better fortune, living, moreover, or rather starving, in a crowded garret or 
damp cellar, and gradually sinking, under the pressure of want and despair, 
into a premature graye; and when this has been confirmed by the evidence of 
their careworn looks, their excited feelings, and their desolate homes—can I 
wonder that many of them, in such times of misery and destitution, spoke and 
acted with ferocious precipitation ? 
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‘¢ An idea was now springing up among the operatives that originated with 
the Chartists, but which came at last to be cherished as a darling child by many 
and many a one. They could not believe that Government knew of their 
misery: they rather chose to think it possible that men could voluntarily 
assume the office of legislators for a nation who were ignorant of its real state ; 
as who should make domestic rules for the pretty behaviour of children, 
without caring to know that those children had been kept for days without 
food. Besides, the starving multitudes had heard that the very existence of 
their distress had been denied in Parliament ; and though they felt this strange 
and inexplicable, yet the idea that their misery had still to be revealed in all 
its depth, and that then some remedy would be found, soothed their aching 
hearts and kept down their rising fury. 

‘* So a petition was framed, and signed by thousands in the bright spring 
days of 1839, imploring Parliament to hear witnesses who could testify to the 
unparalleled destitution of the manufacturing districts. Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and many other towns were busy appointing delegates 
to convey this petition, who might speak, not merely of what they had seen 
and had heard, but from what they had borne and suffered. Life-worn, gaunt, 
anxious, hunger-stamped men were those delegates. 

‘One of them was John Barton.” 


“T have gone among your workmen,” Mrs. Gaskell keeps 
saying to the manufacturers, “and after what I have seen and 
heard I can quite understand why it is that so many of them are 
bitter and discontented. Put yourselves in their place.” She did not 
say that their animosity was justifiable, but she said that it was 
intelligible, and she endeavoured to make the manufacturers under- 
stand it. ‘They forget,” she says, speaking of the attitude of 
certain men who went on strike, “that the strike was, in this 
instance, the consequence of want and need, suffered unjustly, as the 
endurers believed; for, however insane and without ground of 
reason, such was their belief, and such the cause of their violence. 
It is a great truth that you cannot extinguish violence by violence. 
You may put it down for a time; but while you are crowing over 
your imaginary success, see if it does not return with seven devils 
worse than its former self. No one thought of treating the work- 
men as brethren and friends, and openly, clearly, as appealing to 
reasonable men, stating exactly and fully the circumstances which led 
the masters to think that it was the wise policy of the time to make 
sacrifices themselves, and to hope for them from the operatives.” 

But Mrs. Gaskell even undertakes to show how the hatred between 
workmen and masters may be kindled by slight circumstances into a 
motive for assassination. She commits herself to no such heroics as— 


** Accursed be the hand that dares to wave 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood.” 


But she traces in a psychological study, which is not surpassed as 
such in the literature of fiction, how, step by step, a man of passion- 
ate and sensitive nature may be led to look upon murder as an act of 
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imperative justice. When Mr. Greg says that “the only real 
offence”? committed against John Barton by Henry Carson, the 
master manufacturer whom he deliberately assassinated, was “an 
attempt to seduce his daughter, of which he was wholly ignorant,”’ 
his criticism surely implies a certain failare to seize the point of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s story. He must have passed rather hastily over the 
chapter in which the novelist describes, with Rembrandt-like force, 
the meeting between the masters and the delegates of the men, and 
the subsequent dark gathering in the Weavers’ Arms, where lots 
were drawn for the perpetration of the crime. That chapter makes 
it clear what was Henry Carson’s offence. Mrs. Gaskell leaves it to 
the readers to judge how far it was “real.” When the stunted, 
half-famished, ragged delegates were admitted to the presence of 
their masters to ask what they believed to be justice, in the name of 
the starving wives and children of themselves and their comrades, 
Mr. Carson, a leading spirit among the manufacturers, instead of 
listening calmly to the men and trying to disabuse them of their 
mistaken views of the state of trade, amused himself by drawing cari- 
catures of the dilapidated creatures on a slip of paper, and handing 
it round among his fellow-masters, with a quotation from Sir John 
Falstaff’s description of his ragged regiment. This ill-timed display 
of his cleverness fell into the hands of the delegates. John Barton, 
though one of the delegates nominated, was not present; he had 
been called away on a charitable errand to a “ knobstick,” who had 
been frightfully injured by vitriol for seeking work against the 
instructions of the union. When Barton joined his companions at 
the Weavers’ Arms, full of horror at the agony of mind and body in 
which he had seen the maimed knobstick lying at the hospital, he 
told them that he had seen enough of what came of attacking knob- 
sticks, and would have nothing more to do with it. When they 
murmured disapprobation of this, he told them passionately that they 
were acting like cowards in attacking the poor like themselves— 
“them as has none to help, but mun choose between vitrol and 
starvation.” They are furious at Henry Carson’s caricature of them. 
Why did they not take vengeance on him? ‘“ Have atthe masters!” 
he shouted. 


‘We come to th’ masters wi’ full hearts, to ask for them things I named 
afore. We know that they’ve getten money, as we’ve earned for em ; we know 
trade is mending, and they’ve large orders, for which they’ll be well paid; we 
ask for our share 0’ th’ payment; for, say we, if th’ masters get our share of 
payment it will only go to keep servants and horses—to more dress and pomp. 
Well and good, if yo choose to be fools we'll not hinder you, so long as you’re 
just; but our share we must and will have; we’ll not be cheated. We want it 
for daily bread, for life itself; and not for our own lives neither (for there’s 
many a one here, I know by mysel, as would be glad and thankful to lie down 
and die out o’ this weary world), but for the lives of them little ones, who don’t 
yet know what life is, and are afeared of death. Well, we come before th’ 
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masters to state what we want, and what we must have, afore we’ll set shoulder 
to their work: and they say, ‘No.’ One would think that would be enough 
of hard-heartedness, but it isn’t. They go and make jesting pictures on us! 
T could laugh at mysel, as well as poor John Slater there; but then I must be 
easy in my mind to laugh. Now I only know that I would give the last drop 
of my blood to avenge us on yon chap, who had so little feeling in him as to 
make game on earnest, suffering men!” 


It was after this speech that the desperate men drew more closely 
together, “hoarsely muttering their meaning out, and glaring with 
eyes that told the terror their own thoughts were to them upon their 
neighbours.” The thoughtless offence for which Henry Carson 
suffered did not merit so terrible a punishment. Mrs. Gaskell does 
not say, or imply, that it did, and she represents him as being, on 
the whole, a kind-hearted youth, though somewhat supercilious in 
manner ; but she makes Barton’s motives as intelligible as if he had 
been actuated by a more vulgar thirst for vengeance against the 
betrayer of his daughter’s honour. And who can say that the 
incident is not charged with a useful lesson? Mrs. Gaskell laid 
bare the volcanic depths, and showed the danger of playing frivolous 
tricks on the surface. Her readers might judge in their own . 
consciences whether such terrible explosive elements ought to exist ; 
she gave the warning that they did exist, showed how they accumu- 
lated, and cautioned manufacturers against such inconsiderate conduct 
to their workmen as might provoke an explosion. 

To promote a better understanding between different sections of 
society, to remove prejudices, to enlarge the limits of tolerance and 
charity, to dispel that ignorance of ways of life different from our 
own, which is so fruitful a source of injustice in the smaller as well 
as the weightier matters of social intercourse, may be said to have 
been the central purpose of all Mrs. Gaskell’s earlier novels. As if 
afraid lest in Mary Barton she had produced too unfavourable an 
impression of the manufacturers as a class by describing the life of 
the manufacturing towns too exclusively from the workmen’s point 
of view, she wrote North and South from the point of view of the 
masters. She did not hold a brief for the masters in this novel, any 
more than she held a brief for the men in Mary Barton. Shakespeare 
himself was not more dramatically impartial in his presentation of 
character; but by choosing her hero from the manufacturing class 
she centred the interest of the reader in their life, and enabled us, 
as it were, to look out upon the world from their windows, and justify 
their conduct as they were in the habit of justifying it to them- 
selves. Mr. Thornton is not a type of the whole manufacturing 
class, any more than John Barton is a type of the whole artisan 
class, but he is a type of many, and his faults are explained and his 
virtues illustrated with the same penetrating insight into the play of 
lifelong circumstances upon character, and we are taught in the 
same way how natural it was that two such men should be in 
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antagonism, and how much more smoothly they might work together 
for their common interest, if their relations had a little of the oil of 
mutual understanding. In North and South also Mrs. Gaskell had 
another unprejudicing mission to perform,—to remove from the 
whole industrial system of the North the coarse and savage aspect 
which it wore in the eyes of populations among whom the ways of 
life were smoother and the struggle for existence less strenuous and 
fierce. She shows that the higher elements in man are not all 
trodden down and extinguished in the sordid race for wealth, that 
there is opportunity in the manufacturer’s life for loftier sentiments 
than the mere pride of money-getting; nobler visions than bank 
notes and stock. As her manner is, she does not undertake this 
apology in her own person, but puts it into the mouth of one of her 
characters. She makes Mr. Thornton dilate to Mr. Hale, his Oxford- 
bred friend and tutor, upon “the magnificent power, yet delicate 
adjustment, of the steam-hammer,” till he recalls to the imaginative 
scholar some of the wonderful stories of the subservient genii in the 
Arabian Nights, “one moment stretching from earth to sky, and 
filling all the width of the horizon, at the next obediently com- 
pressed into a vase small enough to he borne in the hand of a child.” 
Thornton speaks enthusiastically of the genius of the man out of 
whose brains this gigantic thought came, and boldly expresses his 
conviction that “we have many among us who, if he were gone, 


could spring into the breach, and carry on the war which compels, 
and shall compel, all material power to yicld to science,” and Mr. 
Hale, catching his enthusiasm, quotes the lines— 


‘««T’ve a hundred captains in England,’ he said, 
‘As good as ever was he.’” 


Then, when Mr. Hale’s daughter, Margaret, whose love in the end 
Thornton wins, in spite of his rough and awkward manners, by the 
force of his manliness and tenderness, looks up to wonder how in the 
world the conversation had passed from cog-wheels to Chevy Chase, 
Mr. Thornton says— 

‘It is no boast of mine, it is plain matter-of-fact. I won’t deny that I am 
proud of belonging to a town—or perhaps I should rather say a district—the 
necessities of which give birth to such grandeur of conception. I would rather 
bea man toiling, suffering—nay, failing and successless—here, than lead a dull 
prosperous life in the old worn grooves of what you call more aristocratic 


society down in the South, with their slow days of careless ease. One may 
be clogged with honcy and unable to fly.” 


Mrs. Gaskell, in several of her shorter stories, as well as in North 
and South, seeks favour for the men of the North as hiding warm 
hearts and bold imaginations under hard, inelegant, unceremonious 
manners. Everywhere in her novels we come upon traces of this 
persistent desire to break down prejudices and open the way to 
harmony. It is very prominent in her tragic story of Ruth, where 
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she pleads the cause of a class more in need of intercession with 
society and more likely to be grateful for it than the sturdy manu- 
facturers of “ Milton.” Even in Cranford, brimming over as it is 
with humorous satire, we are conscious of a kindly underlying 
moral. The makeshifts and affectations of decayed gentility have 
long been a favourite subject for ridicule, but Mrs. Gaskell, while 
she is not inferior to Miss Austen herself in the power of making us 
laugh at the foibles of her old ladies, takes care to give emphasis to 
their good qualities. Miss Jenkyns, with all her “Dragon 0’ 
Wantley ”’ notions of dress and genteel discipline, does say, when a 
certain gentleman is seen sitting in the drawing-room with his arm 
round Miss Jessie Brown’s waist, that “it is the most proper place 
for his arm to be\in;” and the prying, man-hunting, tart Miss 
Pole takes the lead in the “‘movement ” for contributing the mites 
of the coterie “in a secret and concealed manner” to impoverished 
Miss Matty. We are disposed to think more amiably of gossiping 
old women after reading Cranford. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s novels are still so universally popular, that it is 
needless to say the moral in them is not tiresomely obtruded. 
Except in Mary Barton and Ruth, both of which were avowedly 
written ‘with a purpose,” she does not seem to have been conscious 
of any moral intention, but to have simply obeyed her strong descrip- 
tive instinct, and drawn characters for us with such an unaffected 
sympathy for all that was good in them, that we feel the better for 
reading the story of their lives. There never was a writer so essen- 
tially a moralist who had less self-consciousness of a mission to be 
such, and there have been very few moralists who have combined so 
much earnestness with so hearty an enjoyment of the sunshine of 
human existence. There are many moralists who derive their mis- 
sion rather from hatred of the sinner, than from antipathy to the 
miserable consequences of the sin. One feels that it would have 
been a misfortune for them if there had been no scoundrels in the 
world for them to castigate: their lives would in that case have 
been disappointed. But with Mrs. Gaskell the removal of the un- 
happiness caused by wrong-doing is always paramount; reproof is 
with her a means and not an end—she takes no delight in it for its 
own sake. No part of the zest of her existence is drawn from moral 
indignation ; she is willing to believe that people do wrong from 
ignorance of the suffering caused to their victims rather than from 
inherent malice and cruelty. Her preaching takes the form of 
depicting lives which might have been happy, had they not been 
marred by misfortunes for which human agencies were responsible, 
and so appealing to the better instincts of evil-doers, rather than 
seeking to dismay them with the thunders of the moral law. 

Although pre-eminently a moralist in the sense of being a writer 
whose works touch the heart rather than the imagination or the 
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philosophical intellect, Mrs. Gaskell is not to be numbered among 
the preachers. No one, however impatient of reproof and correc- 
tion, need be frightened away from her novels by the fear of having 
to listen to didactic homilies. She prefixed a little sermon, pithy 
and well timed, by way of preface to Mary Barton, extracting from 
it a lesson for the day; but the lesson is not formulated and 
expounded in the novel, which is, what it professes to be, a tale— 
a representation of life. It is shaped and coloured by the author’s 
good-natured wisdom, but it is not stiffened and distorted as a work 
of art by any hard specific moral purpose. Mrs. Gaskell was, 
indeed, a born story-teller, charged through and through with the 
story-teller’s peculiar element, a something which may be called 
suppressed gipsiness, a restless instinct which impelled her to be con- 
stantly making trial in imagination of various modes of life. Her 
imagination was perpetually busy with the vicissitudes which days 
and years brought round to others; she entered into their lives, 
laughed with them, wept with them, speculated on the cardinal inci- 
dents and circumstances, the good qualities and the “vicious moles 
of nature” which had made them what they were, schemed how they 
might have been different, and lived through the windings and turn- 
ings of their destinies the excitement of looking forward to the 
unknown. We get, perhaps, the best idea of her wealth as a story- 
teller by looking through the collections of short tales and social 
essays which she poured forth with ready rapidity for Household 
Words and other magazines. We see there how abundantly her 
mind was stored with the facts of human life, how learned she was 
in all the large features and little traits that distinguish different 
sorts of men and women, and how quickly and surely she could 
imagine the effect which would be produced upon a given person by 
the various surroundings, fixed or active, of his existence. She finds 
one day a story told of a mysterious disappearance ; immediately out 
of her accumulated lore she is ready with half-a-dozen others. 
Any incident within the range of ordinary experience she could, no 
doubt, have paralleled with equal facility. In describing one of her 
characters, old Job Legh, in Mary Barton, she makes use of Elliott’s 
lines— 
‘* Learned he was; nor bird nor insect flew; 
But he its leafy home and history knew: 


Nor wild flower decked the rock, nor moss the well, 
But he its name and qualities could tell.” 


Mrs. Gaskell also was a naturalist, only the subjects of her observa- 
tions were men and women; and her knowledge was less complete 
than that of her hero, not because she was less enthusiastic, but 
because the field was so much more complicated and inaccessible. 
The slight references to scenery in Mrs. Gaskell’s novels show how 
intensely and exclusively she was occupied with human life. She 
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gives no sign of caring much for nature. There are very few set 
descriptions in her novels, and I do not remember any that can be 
said to be taken from the point of view of the painter. She does not 
seem to care how the landscape looks, but how people contrive to 
make themselves comfortable in it. When she describes the country 
round Monkshaven, in Sylvia’s Lovers, she does not dwell upon the 
beauty of the moorland hollows, but remarks how, “ while on the 
bare swells of the high lands you shivered at the waste desolation of 
the scenery, when you dropped into these wooded ‘bottoms’ you 
were charmed with the nestling shelter which they gave.” She 
carries us out upon the moors, not to touch our imaginations, as the 
Brontés would have done, with a sense of their lonely grandeur, but 
to ask us to look at the distance between the bare farmhouses, “ the 
small stacks of coarse, poor hay, and almost larger stacks of turf for 
winter fuel,” the half-starved cattle, and the little black-faced sheep, 
whose lean condition “did not promise much for the butcher,” and 
whose wool was not “of a quality fine enough to make them profit- 
able in that way to their owners.” She leaves us to guess for our- 
selves what sort of a place Cranford was; she describes the inhabit- 
ants with loving care, so that we seem to know every turn of their 
thoughts and every trick of their gesture, but we learn the details 
of the scenery by which their lives were bounded only as they come in 
contact with it. This, so far as I have observed, is Mrs. Gaskell’s 
invariable method of treating a landscape; she does not stand out- 
side her people to describe it as if it had any independent interest 
for us. Dr. Johnson himself had not a more complete indifference to 
the forms and colours of still life. “Sir,” she seems to say to the 
nature-worshipper, “let us take a peep into some English household. 
Let us watch its inmates in comfort and in distress. I will tell you 
their history. You shall see how a Lancashire mechanic entertains 
his friends, how a country doctor gets on with his neighbours, how 
a coquettish farmer’s daughter behaves to her lovers. I have no 
strange experiences to reveal to you, only the life that lies at your 
doors; but I will show you its tragedies and its comedies, I will 
describe the characters of your countrymen to you, and I will tell you 
things about them that will interest you, some things that will make 
you weep, and many things that will make you smile.” 

No one would dream of ranking Mrs. Gaskell as a novelist beside 
Dickens or Thackeray, but she deserves a very high place- among 
those who are comparatively unambitious in their efforts, and who, 
having a just measure of their own powers, succeed perfectly in what 
they undertake. She never attempted high flights, but pursued her 
way steadily and surely at a moderate elevation. Her style has not 
the magnificent reach of her friend, Charlotte Bronté ; it is homely, 
as suited her subjects. It was natural thet art such as hers, working 
earnestly within a definite field, without straining to get beyond it, 
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and never wasting its strength against the precipices, should become 
more perfect as she went on. She could not easily have written 
another novel that would take such a hold of the public mind as 
Mary Barton did, because, as we have seen, it ministered so directly 
to interests that were uppermost at the moment, and gave body and 
substance to a spirit then predominant. So deep an impression did 
she produce by this effort to remove misunderstandings between 
masters and men, that people were for some time unwilling to listen 
to her on any other subject; her second novel, Ruth, was felt as a 
disappointment, and thought to be a falling off, and it was not till the 
appearance of North and South that she regained her hold of public 
favour. To the last she was best known as the authoress of Mary 
Barton, and as long as the strife between labour and capital con- 
tinues, this novel and its companion are likely to remain her chief 
distinction, and may be read with advantage by both parties to the 
dispute. Nor could she easily have surpassed the force and delicacy 
of the touches by which she made the various persons in these novels 
live and move in our memories as real men and women. But in her 
later novels, Sylvia’s Lovers and Wives and Daughters, in which she 
left the manufacturing towns behind her, and essayed to describe 
less oppressive and painful conditions of life, though she cannot be 
said to have improved upon the completeness and vividness of her 
separate portraits, she shows greater art in the management of 
her story. It has been said with truth, that the beginnings of her 
earlier novels, where she is setting forth her characters upon the 
stage, are the most interesting parts of them; the characters once 
put in motion, she seems to have become too much absorbed in the 
incidents of the plot, and to have hurried along in a narrow stream 
without sufficiently relieving the monotony of its course. But she 
was not exposed to this danger when the current of her story was 
not too impetuous for her. Her last novel, Wires and Daughters, 
though she did not live to write the concluding chapters, is in many 
respects the most mature, as it is, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Cranford, the most delightful of her works. 

As I spoke at starting of the literary pedigree of Mrs. Gaskell as a 
novelist, I may say a word in conclusion about her influence. Her 
novels have not been childless in literature. I have no wish to 
institute comparisons between Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot. 
No comparison is possible between two writers of genius, inter- 
penetrated as these two are by the spirit of different generations. 
George Eliot has lived and worked in a different social atmo- 
sphere, and has pursued the more purely artistic and philosophical 
aims to which that atmosphere has been favourable, but no one who 
reads the Scenes from Clerical Life and Adam Bede, can fail to see 
that Mrs. Gaskell has been not the least important of her literary 
progenitors. W. Minto. 











HALLUCINATIONS OF THE SENSES. 


By hallucination is meant, in scientific phraseology, such a false 
perception of one or other of the senses as a person has when he 
sees, hears, or otherwise perceives as real what has no outward 
existence—that is to say, has no existence outside his own mind, is 
entirely subjective. The subject is one which has special medical 
interest; but it will be seen to have also a large general interest, 
when it is remembered how momentous a part hallucinations have 
played sometimes at critical periods of human history. Take, for 
example, the mighty work which was done in the deliverance of 
France from English dominion by a peasant girl of eighteen—Joan 
of Arc, the famous Maid of Orleans, who was inspired to her mission 
by the vision which she saw, and the commands which she heard, of 
St. Michael and other holy persons. Now, as there are few persons 
nowadays who believe that St. Michael really appeared to this 
enraptured maiden, and as few, if any, will doubt that she herself 
sincerely believed that he did, one must needs suppose that her 
visions were hallucinations generated by the enthusiasm of a mind 
which was in a singularly exalted strain of religious and patriotic 
feeling. 

The special medical interest of the subject lies in this—that there 
are a great many persons in the world who, suffering under some 
form or other of nervous disorder, habitually see figures or faces, 
hear threatening or insulting voices, even feel blows and taste 
poisons, which have no existence outside their own minds; and 
neither argument nor demonstration of the impossibility of what 
they allege they perceive, will shake their convictions in the least. 
“You assure me,” they will say, “that I am mistaken; that there 
are no such persons as I see, no such voices as I hear; but I protest 
to you that I see and hear them as distinctly as I see and hear you 
at this moment, and that they are just as real to me.” What are 
we to reply? I have replied sometimes, “that as you are alone on 
one side in your opinion, and all the world is on the other side, I 
faust needs think, either that you are an extraordinary genius, far 
in advance of the rest of the world, or that you are a madman a 
long way behind it; and as I don’t think you to be a genius I am 
bound to conclude that your senses are disordered.” But the argu- 
ment does not produce the least effect. 

Let me give an example or two of the character of these hallucina- 
tions, and of their persistence in minds that might be thought sane 
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enough to correct them. The first shall be that of an old gentleman 
who was much distressed because of an extremely offensive smell 
which he imagined to proceed from all parts of his body: there was 
not the least ground, in fact, for this imagination. He was scrupu- 
lously clean in person, extremely courteous in manner, thoroughly 
rational in his conversation on every other subject, a shrewd and 
clever man of business; no one, talking with him, would, for a 
moment, have suspected him of entertaining such extraordinary 
fancies. Nevertheless, his life was made miserable by them; he 
would not go into society, but took solitary rambles in the country, 
where he might meet as few persons as possible; in his own house 
he slept for the first part of the night on the ground-floor, mount- 
ing up higher at a later period of the night; and this he did to 
prevent the bad odours from becoming too concentrated in one 
room. He believed that the people in the next house were irritated 
and. offended by the emanations, for he often heard them moving 
about and coughing; and when he passed a cabstand in the street, 
he noticed that even the horses became restless and fidgeted. 


He used to hang his clothes out of the window at night that. 


they might get pure, until his housekeeper put a stop to the practice 
by telling him that the exhibition of them would excite the notice 
and comment of his neighbours. All the while he was conducting 
his business with propriety and success; his own partners had no 
suspicion of his condition. Knowing this, I asked him how it was 
that no one of the many persons whom he met daily in business had 
ever complained of any bad smell, and the answer he made was that 
they were all too polite to do so, but he could see that they were 
affected nevertheless, as they sometimes put their handkerchiefs to 
their noses—no doubt for a quite innocent purpose. 

Another gentleman was the victim of a very common hallucina- 
tion ; he was much afflicted by voices, which were continually speak- 
ing to him at all times and all places—in the quietude of his room 
and in the crowded streets, by night and by day. He had come to 
the conclusion that they must be the voices of evil spirits in the air 
which tormented him. They knew his thoughts and replied to 
them before he had himself conceived them ; the remarks which they 
made were always annoying, often threatening and abusive, and 
sometimes most offensive and distressing; and they disturbed him 
so much at night that he got very little sleep. He had been driven 
to the expedient of buying a musical-box, which he placed under 
his pillow when he went to bed. The noise of the music drowned 
the noise of the tormenting voices and enabled him to get to sleep ; 
but, as he said, the measure was not entirely satisfactory, because 
when the box had played out its tunes, it stopped, and he was 
obliged to wind it up again. It was impossible to persuade this 


a 
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gentleman, sensible as he seemed in other respects, that the voices 
had no real existence, and that they were due to the disordered state 
of his nervous system. After listening attentively to my arguments 
he went away sorrowful, feeling that I had no help for him. I may 
remark, by the way, that auditory hallucinations of this kind are 
apt to occur in prisoners who are subjected to long periods of solitary 
éonfinement in their cells: they have no mental resources to fall 
back upon, and their brooding thoughts, not being distracted by the 
conversation of others, nor having their usual outlet in their own 
conversation, become audible by them as actual voices. 

I might relate many more examples, but these will suffice. Each 
sense may of course be affected, and sight stands next to hearing in 
its liability to suffer. In delirium tremens, hallucinations of sight are 
characteristic features : the patient commonly sees reptiles and vermin 
in his room, serpents crawling over the floor, rats and mice running 
over his bed, and pushes them away in astate of restless agitation. In 
some forms of insanity, the sufferer mistakes persons, believing entire 
strangers to be near friends or relations; or, again, he may see a 
person whom he imagines to be his persecutor, escape from the 
house, when there was really no such person, and buy a revolver, to 
be ready for him when next he comes prowling about; and in one 
form of the deepest melancholy, which is known as melancholia 
attonita, he has sometimes terrible hallucinations—sees, probably, a 
deep abyss of roaring flames or a vast sea of blood immediately in 
front of him, and will not make the least movement, lest he should 
be precipitated headlong into it. There can be no doubt of the 
mental disorder of persons who suffer in this way ; but it must not 
be supposed that hallucinations of sight do not occur to persons who 
are free from mental disorder. I cannot help thinking that they 
furnish the explanation of the firm belief in ghosts and apparitions 
which has prevailed among all nations and in all times. A belief so 
universal must have some deep foundation in the facts of nature or 
in the constitution of man. One may freely admit that persons have 
seen apparitions and have heard voices which they thought to be 
supernatural ; but inasmuch as seeing is one thing, and the interpre- 
tation thereof quite another thing, it may be right to conclude that 
they were nothing more than hallucinations, and that the reason why 
no ghosts are seen now, when people pass through churchyards on 
dark nights, as our forefathers saw them, is that ghosts are not 
believed in nowadays, while we have gained a knowledge of the nature 
of hallucinations, and of the frequency of their occurrence, which 
our forefathers had not. 

One does not fail to notice, when proper attention is given to the 
subject, a fact which is full of meaning, viz. that the apparitions 
which have been seen at different ages were in harmony with the 
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dominant ideas or beliefs of the age. It is not probable that any 
one could be found at the present day to affirm that he had seen an 
old woman riding through the air on a broomstick to a witch’s 
meeting, because the belief in witchcraft is happily well-nigh 
extinct; but two or three hundred years ago, when it would have 
been thought something like blasphemy to doubt the being and doings 
of witches, persons of character and veracity might have been found to 
avouch it solemnly. In like manner, apparitions of Satan were not 
very uncommon in the middle ages to persons who, like Luther, were 
in earnest spiritual conflict with him; but there is no instance on 
record, so far as I know, of such an apparition having ever been 
seen by an ancient Greek or Roman. The Satan of the middle ages 
who gave Luther so much trouble had not then been invented. 
Spirits, ghosts, then, and all apparitions of the same kind, I was 
prepared to have pronounced unhesitatingly to have been hallucina- 
tions, which would be found on examination to reflect pretty 
fairly the prevailing ideas of the time concerning the supernatural ; 
but it occurred to me that it might be prudent, before doing that, to 
consult the article on apparitions in the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, lest perchance I should be outrunning 
current authority; and I have there discovered, to my no small 
surprise, that it is still an open question whether invisible inhabit- 
ants of the unknown world did not take human or other shapes and 
become visible to men. The writer of the article plainly inclines to 
the opinion that they do, and that there is more in the matter than 
science has yet dreamt of. So also think the spiritualists. 

I now go on to consider the mode of production of hallucinations. 
At the first blush there might seem to be a great gap between such 
false perceptions of the senses as I have given examples of, and the 
faithfully serving senses of a person who is in good health of mind 
and body. But here, as elsewhere, in nature we find, when we look 
closely into the matter, that there is no break; we may be pretty 
sure, perhaps, that when we say of any phenomenon, however strange, 
that it is singular and quite unlike anything else in the world, we 
are mistaken, and that we shall not fail to discover other things like 
it if we search intelligently. Certainly we can trace gradational 
states between the most extreme hallucinations and such temporary 
disorders of the senses as healthy persons often have. Let any one 
stoop down with his head hanging low for a minute, and when he raises 
it he will have, besides a feeling of giddiness, a sound of singing or 
of ringing in his ears, and may see a flash or two of light before his 
eyes; and there are some persons who, under such circumstances, 
see actual figures for the moment. These sensations are hallucina- 
tions ; there is no light, nor sound, nor figure outside to cause them ; 
they are owing to the stimulation of their respective nerve-centres 
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by a congestion of blood in the brain, which has been produced by _ 
the hanging down of the head. Here, then, we have hallucinations 
that are consistent with the best health; they are due to temporary 
causes of disturbance of the circulation, and disappear as they dis- 
appear. Going a step further, we may watch at the beginning of a 
fever how gradually the hallucinations take hold of the mind, until 
their true nature is not recognised. At first the fever-patient is 
quite aware of his actual surroundings, knowing the persons and 
objects about him, and when strange faces seem to appear among the 
familiar faces, as they do, he knows that they are not real, and will 
talk of them as visions; perhaps they occur at first only when his 
eyes are shut, or when the room is dark, and vanish directly he 
opens his eyes or the room is lit up. After awhile they come more 
often, and whether his eyes are shut or not; he becomes uncertain 
whether they are real or not, assenting when he is told that they are 
phantoms, but falling back immediately into doubt and uncertainty. 
At last they get entire mastery of him, he cannot distinguish in the 
least between them and real figures, discourses with them as if they 
were real—is wildly delirious. 

If the nature of the process by which we perceive and know an 
external object, be considered, it will be seen that it is much easier 
to have a false perception than might appear at first sight. "When 
we look at any familiar object—say a cat or a dog—we seem to see 
at once its shape, its size, its smoothness of coat, and the other 
qualities by which we know it to be a cat or a dog, but we don’t 
actually see anything of the kind. The proof is that if a person 
blind from his birth, who knew the cat and dog perfectly well by 
touch, were to obtain sight by means of a surgical operation when 
he was thirty years old, he would not know by sight alone either 
cat or dog, or be able to tell which was which. But if he were 
permitted to touch the animals he would recognise them instantly, 
and ever afterwards the impression which they produce on sight 
would be associated with the impression which they produce on 
touch, and he would know them when he saw them. That is the 
way in which the perception of a particular object is formed—by the 
association of all the sensations which it is adapted to excite in 
our different senses, their combination in what we call an idea. For 
example, in the idea of an orange are combined the sensations which 
we get by tasting it, by touching it, by smelling it, by looking at it, 
by handling it, each sensation having been acquired by its particular 
sense in the course of an education which has been going on ever 
since we were born: when we have got them in that way, they 
combine to form the idea of the orange ; and it is by virtue of this 
idea, which has been formed and registered in the mind, that we are 
able to think of an orange, that is, to form a mental image of it, 
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when it is not present to any sense, and to recognise it instantly 
when it is. It is plain, then, how large a part, by virtue of its past 
experience, the mind contributes to each perception: when we look 
at an orange it tacitly supplies to the impression which it makes on 
sight all the information about it which we have got at different 
times by our other senses, and which sight does not in the least give 
us; the visual impression is no more in truth than a sign to which 
experience has taught us to give its proper meaning, just as the 
written or spoken word in any language is a sign which is meaning- 
less until we have been taught what to mean by it. So true it is 
that the eye only sees what it brings the faculty of seeing, and that 
many persons have eyes, yet see not. 

This being so, it is clear that the idea in the mind will very much 
affect the perception, and that if any one goes to look at something, 
or to taste something, or to feel something, with a strongly pre- 
conceived idea of what it is, he will be likely, if it is not what he 
thinks it, to have a mistaken perception—to see, or feel, or touch 
what he thinks it is, not what it really is. This is, indeed, one of 
the most common causes of erroneous observation, and one which 
the scientific observer knows well he must always vigilantly guard 
against. If a man has a foregone conclusion of what he will see, it 
is not safe to trust his observation implicitly, either in science or in 
common life. We witness the most striking examples of this 
dominion of the idea over sense in persons who have been put into 
the so-called mesmeric state. The operator gives them simple water 
to taste, telling them at the same time that it is some nauseating and 
bitter mixture, and they spit it out with grimaces of disgust when 
they attempt to drink it; when he tells them that what he offers 
them is sweet and pleasant, though it is as bitter as wormwood, 
they smack their lips as if they had tasted something remarkably 
good ; if assured that a swarm of bees is buzzing about them, they 
are in the greatest trepidation, and go through violent antics to beat 
them off. Their senses are dominated by the idea suggested, and 
they are very much in the position of an insane person who believes 
that he tastes poison in his food when he imagines that some one 
wishes to poison him, or sees an enemy lurking about his premises 
when he believes himself to be the victim of persecution. 

Here, then, we are brought to one efficient cause of hallucinations 
—namely, a vividly conceived idea which is so intense that it 
appears to be an actual perception, a mental image so vivid that it 
becomes a visual image. Everybody knows that the idea or imagi- 
nation of a sensation will sometimes cause a person to feel the 
sensation ; the mention or the sight of certain little insects which 
inhabit the bodies of uncleanly persons, seldom fails to make the 
skin itch uncomfortably. John Hunter said of himself: “I am 
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confident that I can fix my attention to any part, until I have a 
sensation in that part.” Sir Isaac Newton could call up a spectrum 
of the sun when he was in the dark, by intense direction of his mind 
to the idea of it, “as when a man looks earnestly to sce a thing 
which is difficult to be seen.”” Dickens used to allege that he some- 
times heard the characters of his novels actually speak to him; and 
a great French novelist declared that when he wrote the description 
of the poisoning of one of his characters, he had the taste of arsenic 
so distinctly in his mouth that he was himself poisoned, had a severe 
attack of indigestion, and vomited all his dinner—a most pregnant 
proof of the power of imagination over sense, because arsenic has 
scarcely an appreciable taste beyond being sweetish! Artists some- 
times have, in an intense form, the faculty of such vivid mental 
representation as to become mental presentation. It was very notable 
in that extraordinary genius, William Blake, poet and painter, who 
used constantly to see his conceptions as actual images or visions. 
“You have only,” he said, “to work up imagination to the state of 
vision, and the thing is done.” The power is, without doubt, con- 
sistent with perfect sanity of mind, although it may be doubtful 
whether a person who thought it right for himself and his wife to 
imitate the naked innocence of Paradise in the back garden of a 
Lambeth house, as Blake did, was quite sane; but too frequent 
exercise of the power is full of peril to the mind’s stability. A 
person may call up images in this way, and they will come, but he 
may not be able to dismiss them, and they may haunt him when he 
would gladly be rid of them. He is like the sorcerer who has called 
spirits from the vasty deep, and.has forgotten the spell by which to 
lay them again. Dr. Wigan tells of a skilful painter whom he 
knew, who assured him that he had once painted three hundred 
portraits in one year. The secret of his rapidity and success was 
that he required but one sitting and painted with wonderful facility. 
“‘When a sitter came,” he said, “I looked at him attentively for 
half an hour, sketching from time to time on the canvas. I wanted 
no more; I put away my canvas, and took another sitter. When I 
wished to resume my first portrait, I took the man and set him in 
the chair, where I saw him as distinctly as if he had been before me 
in his own proper person—I may almost say more vividly. I looked 
from time to time at the imaginary figure, then worked with my 
pencil, then referred to the countenance, and so on, just as I should 
have done had the sitter been there. When I looked at the chair, I 
saw the man. . . . Gradually I began to lose the distinction between 
the imaginary figure and the real person, and sometimes disputed 
with sitters that they had been with me the day before. At last I 
was sure of it, and then—and then—all is confusion. I suppose they 
took the alarm. I recollect nothing more. I lost my senses—was 
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thirty years in an asylum. The whole period, except the last six 
months of my confinement, is a dead blank in my memory.” 

Or, if the person does not go out of his mind, he may be so distressed 
by the persistence of the apparition which he has created as to fall 
into melancholy and despair, and even to commit suicide. 

“T knew,” says the same author, “a very intelligent and amiable 
man, who had the power of thus placing before his own eyes himself, 
and often laughed heartily at his double, who always seemed to laugh 
in turn. This was long a subject of amusement and joke; but the 
ultimate result was lamentable. He became gradually convinced 
that he was haunted by himself. This other self would argue with 
him pertinaciously, and, to his great mortification, sometimes refute 
him, which, as he was very proud of his logical powers, humiliated 
him exceedingly. He was eccentric, but was never placed in con- 
finement, or subjected to the slightest restraint. At length, worn 
out by the annoyance, he deliberately resolved not to enter on 
another year of existence—paid all his debts, wrapped up in separate 
papers the amount of the weekly demands, waited, pistol in hand, 
the night of the 3lst December, and as the clock struck twelve fired 
it into his mouth.” ; 

Were illustrations needed of the production of hallucination by the 
intensity of the conception, I might take them from Shakspeare, who 
has given many instances of these “ coinages of the brain” which, 
he says truly, ecstasy is very cunning in. Hamlet, perturbed by the 
apparition of his father’s ghost, whose commands he was neglecting, 
bends his eyes on vacancy and holds discourse with the incorporeal 
air. A dagger, sensible to sight but not to feeling, points Macbeth 
the way to the bed where lay Duncan whom he was about treache- 
rously to-stab; he attempts to clutch it, exclaiming justly when he 
grasps nothing— 

‘* There’s no such thing: 


It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.” 


In the well-known passage in which he compares the imaginations of 
the lunatic, the lover, and the poet, Shakspeare sets forth the very 
‘manner of the production of hallucinations, and illustrates the gra- 
dations of the process :— 


‘* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is the madman: the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poct’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 
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Or I might adduce the case of the great Protestant Reformer, 
Luther, who is said—I know not how truly—to have thrown his 
inkstand at the devil on one occasion; at any rate the mark of the 
ink is still shown on the wall of the chamber which Luther occupied. 
True or not, there is nothing improbable in the story ; for Luther, 
though endowed with great sagacity and extraordinary intellectual 
energy, entertained the common notions of the personality and the 
doings of the devil which were current among the people of his age. 
He picturedhim very much as a Saxon peasant pictured him. It 
was the devil, he believed, who caused a great storm, and he declared 
that idiots, the blind, the lame, and the dumb were persons in whom 
devils had established themselves, and that physicians who tried to 
cure their infirmities as though they proceeded from natural causes 
were ignorant blockheads who knew nothing of the power of the 
demon. He speaks of the devil coming into his cell and making a 
great noise behind the stove, and of his hearing him walking in the 
cloister above his cell in the night; “but as I knew it was the 
devil,” he says, ‘I paid no attention to him, and went to sleep.” 
This, then, is one way in which hallucination is produced—by the 
downward action of idea upon sense. My illustrations of this mode 
of production have been taken from sane minds, but the hallucina- 
tions of the insane are oftentimes generated in the same way. A 
person of shy, suspicious, and reserved nature, who imagines that 
people are thinking or speaking ill of him or going out of their way 
to do him harm, nurses his habit of moody suspicion until it grows 
to be a delusion that he is the victim of a conspiracy; he then sees 
evidence of it in the innocent gestures and words of friends with 
whom he holds intercourse, of servants who wait upon him, and of 
persons who pass him in the streets ; these he misinterprets entirely, 
seeing in them secret signs, mysterious threats, criminal accusations. 
It may be pointed out to him that the words and gestures were per- 
fectly natural and innocent, and that no one but himself can per- 
ceive the least offence in them; his belief is not touched by the 
demonstration, for his senses are enslaved by the dominant idea and 
work only in its service. Sometimes an insane patient who tastes 
poison in his food and refuses it when it is given to him by one 
attendant whom he suspects of poisoning him, will take the same food 
from another attendant, of whom he has no suspicion, without tasting 
any poison: a proof how much the morbid idea perverts his taste. 
There is a form of insanity, known as general paralysis, which is 
marked by an extraordinary feeling of elation and by the most ex- 
travagant delusions of wealth or grandeur, and the patient who 
labours under it often picks up pebbles, pieces of broken glass, and 
the like, which he hoards as priceless jewels: there is another form 
of insanity known as melancholia, which is marked by an opposite 
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feeling of profound mental depression and corresponding gloomy 
delusions, and the patient who labours under its worst form some- 
times sees devils in those who minister to him, hears jeers in their 
consoling words, and imagines torments in their anxious attentions. 
In each case the hallucinations reflect the dominant morbid feelings 
and ideas. 

A second way in which hallucinations appear to originate is 
directly in the organ of sense or in its sensory ganglion, which for 
present purposes I may consider as one. Stimulation of the organ 
or of its ganglion will undoubtedly give rise to hallucination: a 
blow on the eye makes a person see sparks of fire or flashes of light, 
a blow on the ear makes his ears ring; in fact, any organ of sense, 
when irritated either by a direct stimulus to its nerve-centre, or by a 
perverted state of the blood which circulates through it, will have 
the same sensation aroused in it, no matter what the stimulus, as is 
produced by its natural stimulus. We can irritate the sensory 
ganglion directly by introducing certain poisonous substances into 
the blood, and so occasion hallucinations: for example, when a 
person is poisoned with belladonna (deadly nightshade) he smiles 
and stares and grasps at imaginary objects which he sees before him, 
and is delirious. Other drugs will produce similar effects. A French 
physiologist has made a great many experiments in poisoning dogs 
with alcohol by injecting it into their veins, and he has found that 
he can arouse in them very vivid hallucinations: the dog will start 
up perhaps with savage glare, stare at the blank wall, bark furiously, 
and seem to rush into a furious fight with an imaginary dog; after a 
time it ceases to fight, looks in the direction of its imaginary adver- 
sary, growling once or twice, and settles down quietly. 

The hallucinations which occur in fevers and in some other bodily 
diseases evidently proceed directly from disorder of the sensory 
centres, and not from the action of morbid idea upon sense; for we 
have seen that before they are fixed the intellect struggles against 
them successfully and holds them in check. A well-known and in- 
structive instance of hallucinations, due to bodily causes, and which 
did not affect the judgment, is that of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, 
who, being a person of great intelligence, observed his state care- 
fully and has given an interesting account of it. He had been 
exposed to a succession of severe trials which had greatly affected 
him, when, after an incident which particularly agitated and dis- 
tressed him, he suddenly saw at the distance of ten paces a figure— 
the standing figure of a deceased person. He asked his wife if she 
could not see it, but she, as she saw nothing, was alarmed and sent 
for a physician. When he went into another room it followed him. 
After troubling him for a day it disappeared, but was followed by 
several other distinct figures; some of them the figures of persons he 
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knew, but most of them of persons he did not know. “After I had 
recovered,” he says, “ from the first impression of terror, I never felt 
myself particularly agitated by these apparitions, as I considered 
them to be what they really were—the extraordinary consequences 
of indisposition ; on the contrary, I endeavoured as much as possible 
to preserve my composure of mind, that I might remain distinctly 
conscious of what passed within me.” He could trace no connection 
between the figures and his thoughts, nor could he call up at his own 
pleasure the phantoms of acquaintances which he tried to call up by 
vivid imagination of them; however accurately and intensely he pic- 
tured their figures to his mind, he never once succeeded in his desire 
to see them ezternally, although the figures of these very persons 
would often present themselves involuntarily. He saw the figures 
when alone and in company, in the daytime and in the night; when 
he shut his eyes they sometimes disappeared, sometimes not; they 
were as distinct as if they were real beings, but he had no trouble in 
distinguishing them frem real figures. After four weeks they began 
to speak, sometimes to one another, but most often to him: their 
speeches were short and not disagreeable. Being recommended to 
lose some blood, he consented. During the operation the room 
swarmed with human figures, but a few hours afterwards they moved 
more slowly, became gradually paler, and finally vanished. This 
example proves very clearly that a person may be haunted with 
apparitions, and yet observe them and reason about their nature as 
sanely as any indifferent outsider could do. It illustrates very well, 
too, the second mode of origin; for it is reasonable to suppose that 
they were produced by congestion of blood in the brain acting upon 
the sensory centres, and that they were dissipated by the removal of 
the congestion by blood-letting. This is the more probable, as cases 
have been recorded in which the suppression of a habitual discharge 
of blood from the body has been followed by hallucinations, and 
others again in which hallucinations have been cured by the abstrac- 
tion of blood. 

Exhaustion of the nerve-centres themselves by excessive fatigue, 
mental and bodily, or by starvation, or by disease, will cause a person 
to see visions sometimes. I may call to mind the well-known case 
of Brutus, who, as he sat alone at night in his tent before the 
decisive battle of Philippi, wrapt in meditation, saw on raising his 
eyes a monstrous and horrible spectre standing silently by his side. 
“ Who art thou?” he asked. The spectre answered, “I am thy evil 
genius, Brutus. Thou wilt see me at Philippi.” He replied, “I 
will meet thee there.” The religious ascetic who withdrew himself 


from the society of men to some solitary place in the desert or to 
some cave in the hills, there passing his lonely life in prayer and 
meditation, and mortifying his body with long fastings and frequent 
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scourgings, brought himself to such a state of irritable exhaustion 
that he commonly saw, according to his mood of feeling, either 
visions of angels and saints who consoled him in his sufferings, or 
visions of devils who tempted and tormented him.’ The shipwrecked 
sailor, when delirious from the exhaustion produced by want of food and 
drink, sometimes has attractive visions of green fields and pleasant 
streams, and cannot be prevented from throwing himself overboard 
in the mad desire to reach them. The dying person, in the last 
stage of exhaustion from a wasting disease, has had his deathbed 
visions of joy or of horror: the good man, whose mind was at rest, 
has been comforted by visions of heaven; the wicked man, whose 
troubled conscience would not let him die in peace, has been terrified 
with spectres of horror—the murderer perhaps by the accusing 
apparition of his victim. These were thought at one time to be 
supernatural visitations ; they are known now to be for the most 
part hallucinations, such as occur in the last stage of flickering life, 
when, to use Shakspeare’s words, 


‘* His brain doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality.” * 


I cannot of course enumerate .all the bodily conditions in which 
hallucinations appear, but there is one more which I shall mention 


(1) This is a Mohammedan receipt for summoning spirits :— 

“Fast seven days in a lonely place, and take incense with you, such as benzoin, 
aloes-wood, mastic, and odoriferous wood from Soudan, and read the chapter 1001 times 
(from the Koran) in the seven days—a certain number of readings, namely, for every 
one of the five daily prayers. That is the secret, and you will see indescribable 
wonders; drums will be beaten beside you, and flags hoisted over your head, and you 
will see spirits full of light and of beautiful and benign aspect.”—Upper Egypt ; its 
People and Products, by Dr. Klunzinger, p. 386. 

An acquaintance of his, who had undergone the course of self-mortification, said that 
he really saw all kinds of horrible forms in his magic circle, but he saw them also when 
his eyes were shut. At last he got quite terrified and left the place. 

(2) In the Seccnd Part of Henry VI., Shakspeare gives an instance of a fearful death- 
bed hallucination, when Cardinal Beaufort is at the point of death :— 

‘“‘ King. How fares my lord? Speak, Beaufort, to thy sovereign. 
Cardinal. If thou be’st death, 1’ll give thee England’s treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 
King. An, what a sign it is of evil life, 
Where death’s approach is seen so terrible! 
Warwick. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 
Car. Bring me unto the trial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed? where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whether they will. or no? 
O, torture me no more! I will confess. 
Alive again ? then show me where he is : 
T'll give a thousand pounds to look upon him. 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them. 
Comb down his hair; look, look, it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul. 
Give me some drink; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him,” 
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particularly, because it has been the foundation of a prophetic or apos- 
tolic mission. It is not at all uncommon for a vivid hallucination of 
one or other of the senses, of hearing, of sight, of smell, of touch, of 
muscular sensibility, to precede immediately the unconsciousness of an 
epileptic fit. It may be a command or threat uttered in a distinct 
voice, or the figure of a person clearly seen, or a feeling of sinking 
into the ground or of rising into the air; and a common visual hallu- 
cination on such occasions is a flash, a halo, or a flood of bright or 
coloured light, which makes a strong impression before the person 
falls unconscious. When he comes to himself, he remembers it 
vividly, and believes perhaps that it was a vision of an angel of light 
or of the Holy Ghost. There can be no doubt that angelic appari- 
tions and heavenly visions have sometimes had this origin. Proceed- 
ing from the sensory centre, not from the higher centres of thought, 
they are calculated to produce the stronger impression of their 
miraculous nature; for if the person knows that he was not thinking 
of anything of the kind when the vision occurred, he will naturally 
be the more startled and affected by it. I might give many striking 
examples in proof of what I say, but I will content myself with an 
ordinary and comparatively recent one. Two or three years ago a 
labourer in the Chatham dockyard, who was epileptic and had once 
been in an asylum for insanity, suddenly split the skull of a fellow- 
labourer near him with an adze. There was no apparent motive for 
the deed, for the men were not on bad terms. He was of course 
tried for murder, but was acquitted by the jury on the ground of 
insanity, in accordance with the medical evidence, but directly in 
the teeth of a strong charge of the judge, and much to the disap- 
pointment of certain newspapers whose editorial feelings are sadly 
harrowed whenever an insane person escapes from the gallows. He 
is now in the criminal asylum at Broadmoor, and he has told the 
medical officers there—what was not known at the trial—that some 
years before the murder he had received the Holy Ghost; that it 
came to him like a flash of light; and that his own eyes had been 
taken out and other eyes, like balls of fire, substituted for them. A 
characteristic epileptic hallucination! Let us suppose that this man 
had undertaken some prophetic mission, as epileptics have done, and 
had put into it all the energy of his epileptic temperament, he 
would have declared with perfect sincerity, so far as he was concerned, 
that the Holy Ghost appeared to him in a vision as an exceeding 
bright light, and, behold! his own eyes were taken out and balls of 
fire were in their places. 

Some persons maintain that the earliest visions of Mahomet, who, 
like Caesar, was epileptic, were of this kind, and that his change of 
character and the assumption of his prophetic mission followed an 
epileptic vision. Tradition tells us that he was walking in solitude 
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in the lonely defiles and valleys near Mecca, when every stone and 
tree greeted him with the words, “Hail to thee, O messenger of 
God!” He looked round to the right and to the left, but discovered 
nothing but stones and trees. Soon after this, the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him in a vision on the mountain Hira, and announced to 
him the message of God. The origin of the hallucination seems to 
have been in this wise. While walking in the valley meditating in 
solitude on the degrading idolatry of the people, and girding himself 
to the resolution to undertake a great work of reform which might 
well seem beyond his strength and make him pause, the intense 
thoughts of his mental agony were suddenly heard by him as a real 
voice, where there was no voice; and the vision which he saw when 
he next fell into an epileptic trance was deemed to be the apparition 
of the angel Gabriel. 

If this be so, and much more if all the apparitions and visions 
which mankind have seen at different times were really hallucina- 
tions, it is startling to reflect what a mighty influence illusions have 
had on the course of human history. One is almost driven to ask in 
despair whether all in the world is not illusion, whether “all that 
we see and seem is not a dream within a dream.’ [But there are 
countervailing considerations which may abate alarm. If a great 
work in the world has been done in consequence of a vision which 
was not, as it was believed to be, a supernatural revelation, but a 
hallucination produced in accordance with natural laws, the work 
done, were it good or bad, was none the less real. And inasmuch as 
the hallucination, whatever its character, is in accordance with the 
habit of thought and feeling of the person to whom it occurs, and is 
interpreted, if it be not actually generated, by his manner of think- 
ing, we may put it out of sight as a thing of secondary importance, 
as an incidental expression, so to speak, of the earnest belief, and fix 
our minds on this belief as the primary and real agent in the pro- 
duction of the effect. Had Mahomet never seen the angel Gabriel, 
it is probable that the great mission which he accomplished—the 
overthrow of idolatry and polytheism and the welding of scattered 
tribes into a powerful nation—would have been accomplished either 
by him or by some other prophet, who would have risen up to do 
what the world had at heart at that time. Had any one else who 
had not Mahomet’s great powers of mind, and who had not prepared 
himself, as he had done, by many silent hours of meditation and 
prayer, to take up the reformer’s cross, seen the angel Gabriel or any 
number of angels, he would not have done the mighty work. Who 
can doubt that the mission of Mahomet was the message of God to 
the people at that time, as who can doubt that the thunder of the 
Russian cannon has been the awful message of God to the Mahometan 
Turks of this time ? 
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So much then for the nature of hallucinations and their principal 
modes of origin. Although they sometimes originate primarily in 
the sensory centres, and sometimes primarily in the higher centres 
of thought, it is very probable that, in many instances, they have a 
mixed origin. It can hardly be otherwise, seeing how intimate is 
the structural and functional connection between the nerve-centres 
of thought and sense, and how likely so closely connected nerve- 
centres are to sympathise in suffering when the one or the other is 
disordered. . 

No one pretends that a person who, labouring under hallucina- 
tions, knows their true nature, as Nicolai did, is insane; but it is 
often said that he has passed the limits of sanity and must be 
accounted insane when he does not recognise their real nature, and 
believes in them and acts upon them. But the examples which I 
have given prove this to be too absolute a statement. I should be 
very loath to say that either Mahomet or Luther was mad. When 
the hallucination is the consistent expression of an earnest and 
coherent belief, which is not itself the product of insanity, it is no 
proof of insanity, although it may indicate a somewhat unstable 
state of the brain, and warn a prudent man to temper the ardour of 
his belief. When, however, a person has hallucinations that are 
utterly inconsistent with the observation and common sense of the 
rest of mankind, when he cannot correct the mistakes of one sense 
by the evidence of another, although every opportunity is afforded 
him to do so, when he believes in them in spite of confuting 
evidence, and when he suffers them to govern his conduct, then he 
must certainly be accounted insane: he is so much out of harmony 
of thought and feeling with his kind that we cannot divine his 
motives or reckon upon his conduct, and are compelled to put him 
under restraint. Persons of this class are apt to be troublesome 
and even dangerous; believing that they are pursued by a con- 
spiracy, hearing the threatening voices of their persecutors wherever 
they go, seeing proofs everywhere of their evil machinations, smell- 
ing poisonous fumes, feeling the torture inflicted by concealed 
galvanic wires, they endeavour to protect themselves by all sorts of 
devices—appeal to the magistrates and the police for assistance, 
become public nuisances in courts of justice, are, perhaps, driven at 
last, either from despair of getting redress, or by the fury of the 
moment, to attack some one whom they believe to be an agent in 
the persecution which they are undergoing. Some of them hear 
voices commanding them peremptorily to do some act or other—it 
may be to kill themselves or others—and they are not unlikely in 
the end to obey the mysterious commands which they receive. 

Having said so much concerning the causation and character of 
hallucinations, I ought, perhaps, before concluding, to say something 
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about the means of getting rid of them. Unfortunately, it is very 
little that I can say, for, when once they have taken firm hold of a 
person, they are seldom got rid of. When they occur during an 
acute case of insanity, where there is much mental excitement, they 
certainly often disappear as the excitement passes off, or soon after- 
wards, just as they disappear when the delirium of fever subsides ; 
but when they have become chronic they hold their ground in 
defiance of every kind of assault upon them. Over and over again 
the experiment has been tried of proving to the hallucinated patient 
in every possible way, and by every imaginable device, that his per- 
ceptions are false, but in vain :— 
**You may as well 

Forbid the sea for to obey the moon 

As or by oath or counsel shake 

The fabric of his folly, whose foundation is 

Piled upon his faith, and will continue 

The standing of his body.” 


There is more to be done to prevent hallucinations, I think, than 
to cure them; that is to say, by prudent care of the body and wise 
culture of the mind. Looking to their mode of origin, it is obviously 
of the first importance, trite maxim as it may scem, to keep the body 
in good health; for not only will bodily disorder directly occasion 
hallucinations by disturbance of the sensory centres, but by its 


depressing influence on the entire nervous system it hinders sound, 
and predisposes to unsound, thought and feeling. Every one knows 
how hard a matter it is to perceive accurately, to feel calmly, and to 
think clearly, when the liver is out of order; there is then a good 
foundation for hallucination. It has so long been the habit to exalt 
the mind as the noble, spiritual, and immortal part of man, at the 
expense of the body, as the vile, material, and mortal part, that, 
while it is not thought at all strange that every possible care and 
attention should be given to mental cultivation, a person who should 
give the same sort of careful attention to his body would be thought 
somewhat meanly of. And yet I am sure that a wise man, who 
would ease best the burden of life, cannot do better than watchfully 
to keep undefiled und holy —that is, healthy—the noble temple of 
his body. Is it not a glaring inconsistency that men should pretend 
to fall into ecstasies of admiration of the temples which they have 
built with their own hands, and to claim reverence for their ruins, 
and, at the same time, should have no reverence for, or should 
actually speak contemptuously of, that most complex, ingenious, and 
admirable structure which the human body is? However, if they 
really neglect it, it is secure of its revenge; no one will come to 
much by his most strenuous mental exercises, except upon the basis 
of a good organization—for a sound body is assuredly the foundation 
of a sound mind. 
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In respect of the mental cultivation to be adopted, in order to 
guard against hallucination, I can now only briefly and vaguely 
enforce one important principle—namely, the closest, most exact, 
and sincere converse with nature, physical and human. Habitual 
contact with realities in thought and deed is a strong defence against 
illusions of all sorts. We must strive to make our observation of 
men and things so exact and true, must so inform our minds with 
true perceptions, that theyre shall be no room for false perceptions. 
Calling to mind what has been said concerning the nature of percep- 
tion—how the most complete and accurate perception of an object 
is gained by bringing it into all its possible relations with our dif- 
ferent senses, and so receiving into the idea of it all the impressions 
which it was fitted to produce upon them—it will appear plainly 
how necessary to true perception, and to sound thought, which is 
founded on true perception, and to wise conduct, which is founded 
on sound thought, are thoroughness and sincerity of observation. So 
to observe nature as to learn her laws and to obey them, is to 
observe the commandments of the Lord to do them. Speculative 
meditations and solitary broodings are the fruitful nurse of delu- 
sions and illusions. By faithfully intending the mind to the 
realities of nature, as Bacon has it, and by living and working 
among men in a healthy, sympathetic way, exaggeration of a par- 
ticular line of thought or feeling is prevented, and the balance of 
the faculties best preserved. Notably the best rules for the conduct 
of life are the fruits of the best observations of men and things; the 
achievements of science are no more than the organized gains— 
orderly and methodically arranged—of an exact and systematic 
observation of the various departments of nature; the noblest pro- 
ducts of the arts are nature ennobled through human means, the art 
itself being nature. There are not two worlds—a world of nature 
and a world of human nature—standing over against one another in 
a sort of antagonism, but one world of nature, in the orderly evolu- 
tion of which human nature has its subordinate part. Delusions and 
hallucinations may be described as discordant notes in the grand 
harmony. It should, then, be every man’s steadfast aim, as a part 
of nature, his patient work, to cultivate such entire sincerity of rela- 
tions with it; so to think, feel, and act always in intimate unison 
with it; to be so completely one with it in life, that when the 
summons comes to surrender his mortal part to absorption into it, he 
does so, not fearfully, as to an enemy who has vanquished him, 
but trustfully, as to a mother who, when the day’s task is done, bids 
him lie down to sleep. 


Henry MAvpsLey. 





THE PROSPECTS OF MORAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


Tue history of British India is a remarkable illustration of the 
relationship between two civilisations at an unequal stage of deve- 
lopment in immediate contact with one another. England and 
India still keep at arm’s length: there is no sign of closer inter- 
communion or of blending the two nations into one. The result 
was inevitable. In all such cases the weaker civilisation must 
either succumb and be blotted out, or it will exist aloof from and 
alien to the higher, which seeks vainly to modify the opinions 
and habits of a people whose acts it can control. In America and 
Australia the advance of the white race has extinguished the feeble 
opposition offered by the aboriginal inhabitants. But in the East 
immense populations and a disagreable climate are an effectual 
barrier to a policy of extermination. The people are left to them- 
selves in evolving a patient and spontaneous development of the 
national character, subject only to the partial and very imperfect 
moral influence exercised upon them by a foreign and benevolently 
despotic administration. 

It is possible for Government to produce an ennobling influence 
upon a people with whom it is completely homogeneous. But where 
there is a radical difference between the governors and governed, the 
influence of the former becomes almost inappreciable. In proof of 
this we may appeal to ancient times. We have but to contrast the 
influence of Rome upon her Western and her Eastern subjects. In 
the West she encountered a military civilisation similar to her own, 
and was there enabled to carry out successfully her policy of incor- 
poration. But she never could incorporate the non-military or theo- 
eratic East. Her dominion both in Africa and Asia was always 
artificial and precarious, and produced no really permanent results. 
Even the Greeks never heartily accepted amalgamation with Rome. 
Unlike the Iberians and Gauls, they contributed no Emperor to 
Roman rule, and the final schism of the Byzantine and Latin Empires 
marked a fundamental repulsion, socially not less than ecclesiastically. 
The Greeks had developed a military civilisation, but it rested upon 
an intellectual individualising basis, and never would subordinate 
itself to the socialising destiny of Rome. The United Kingdom is an 
instance of successful incorporation. On the conquest of England by 
the Normans a process of assimilation ensued, to the great advantage 
of the conquered country. Scotland and Ireland are illustrations of 
the same policy. The existing basis of order was unchanged. But 
it is different in the case of India; such as was the dominion of Rome 
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in the East, such must be that of Great Britain in India; and with 
England, as with Rome, the simple keeping of the peace must be the 
main object. The Roman prefects of old were all unequal to the task 
of Christianising the Empire ; far less is the depolytheising of India 
a task reserved for English officials to undertake. Such a change can 
only be effected by voluntary missionary efforts, partly foreign and 
partly indigenous, the doctrine coming in its main features from 
the West, but being moulded into appropriate forms by Eastern 
intellects. 

The difficulties that surround Englishmen are more considerable 
than those with which the statesmen of Rome had to deal. The 
gulf is wider now than it was then. The native civilisation differs 
from European not only in degree, but in kind ; it is absolutely and 
relatively at a lower stage of progress. And the consciousness of 
higher moral duties imposes upon England responsibilities unknown 
in former days. The problem is a more complicated one both in 
regard to the handful of officials who administer the empire, and the 
vast populations who exist in peaceful subjection under their sway. 
Insuperable obstacles of colour, of physique, of race, of religion, pre- 
sent themselves at every turn to frustrate the possibility of a fusion 
with the inhabitants of the country, and even in some cases prevent 
the establishment of friendly relations with the people. 

It were idle also to deny the fact that the sympathies of the two 
nations are less kindly at the present day than they were a few 
years ago, when the affairs of the country were controlled by the 
fathers of the present generation. Formerly, English officials, not- 
withstanding their occasional sacrifice of self-respect, did succeed in 
some measure in identifying themselves with the people. Their 
absorbing devotion to India was not diverted into other channels. 
Their home was their adopted country. Now their successors, with 
stronger ties to England and increased facilities for visiting England, 
grudge every hour of Indian service which keeps them from the 
West, where they feel, and of course feel rightly, they have their 
real home. Home yearnings, instinctively right in themselves, thus 
prejudice an active outflow of sympathy for a dark-skinned and 
subject people. Conspicuous devotion is still displayed by the 


governing classes; and the fact is honourable in the history of 


Englishmen that they should continually be found ready to risk 
health and happiness in a pestilential climate, upon a moderate 
salary, without luxury, or comfort, or thanks, or reward beyond the 
satisfaction of a good conscience. But although zeal and honesty 
of work are still prevailing attributes of the Indian services, it is 
unquestionable that there is not now the same old Anglo-Indian 
feeling of enthusiasm for India to the exclusion of aught else. 
Other aspirations now occupy the first place. The enhanced cost 
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of the necessaries of life has tended to excite unfavourably all classes 
of the English community. The official mind has been embittered 
by special causes, such as memories of the mutiny, and the increased 
worry of administering new taxes, and yielding vastly more work 
under more arduous conditions. The tendency in the present state 
of things is to degenerate into indifference, and from indifference into 
dislike. There is, so to speak, more reciprocity of dislike in India than 
there was. The action of the past twenty years has not inclined to 
solve, but rather to increase, the difficulties of the great problem of 
administration. 

The impress of Western thought has always been inconsiderable. 
It is not widely spread, and, as far as it has gone, it affects only a 
limited class. It grows as an exotic. The only influence that 
extends it in a direct degree is education. But it may be said that 
the moral progress of India, such as it is, is principally due to 
indirect influences. The vices and crimes of a people proceed 
mainly from their poverty and ignorance, and more from poverty 
than ignorance. Where labour is amply rewarded, where all can 
easily get. employment, and where the poor are provided for, the 
people lead virtuous and industrious lives. A tormenting struggle 
with the miseries of poverty and want operates with a baneful effect 
on the moral character ; and it so happens that such a struggle has 
always prevailed in India in a remarkable degree. India is noto- 
riously a poor country. But there has been a great increase in the 
prosperity of the people under British rule. For many years past 
the exportation of raw produce has been exercising a progressively 
potential influence on the material and social condition of the 
peasantry, enabling them to get increased returns for their labour, 
whereby they can afford to lodge, feed, and clothe themselves better 
than formerly, and to fill their dwellings with superior implements 
and furniture, causing new wants to arise in proportion as the 
means of supplying them are augmented, and creating a spirit of 
self-reliance and a disposition to appreciate and assert the rights 
which pertain to the tillers of the soil. By improvements in 
administrative procedure, by an increase in the strength of the 
executive and judicial agencies, by the establishment of localised 
jurisdictions in every district, justice has, comparatively speaking, 
been brought to each man’s door. Security of person and property 
is now as certain in India as in any country in Europe. The people 
not only earn more wealth, but are enabled to enjoy the fruits of 
their labour in peace. Material and social prosperity have immensely 
advanced, and moral progress follows in their train. 

Education also exercises a conspicuous influence upon moral 
progress, even though it must be confessed that that influence is 
more specious than real. Education is the official panacea for evils 
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of every description. Schools and colleges have been established by 
a benevolent. Government; grants in aid are scattered through the 
length and breadth of the land. The annual Government grant for 
education exceeds a million sterling. The strong missionary body 
is more of an educating than a proselytising force. Efforts are 
lavished and no pains spared to make the systema success. Its 
results are pointed to with pride. 

The strongest advocates of the system are, however, unable to 
affirm that its results have hitherto been more than superficial. The 
Government action affects only the middle strata of society ; it does 
not strike lower than the surface, and neither levels up nor filters 
down. Numerically the number of persons brought under the 
influence of Western education is very limited. All schools and 
colleges in India educate their pupils with a view to the university 
examinations and degrees, and their success is judged by the number 
of the students who pass the several university tests. The university 
dominates and guides the course of instruction in all places of 
education, except the very lowest. It is important, therefore, to 
know that in the whole of India during the ten years from 1866 to 
1876, there were only 16,031 students who successfully passed the 
matriculation entrance examination, only 1,496 who obtained a B.A. 
degree, and only 275 who proceeded to the higher degree of M.A. 
The number of persons undergoing a nominally high education is 
thus quite small; the number of failures is no doubt considerable— 
more than double that of successful candidates; but even if all these 
are included among the total of persons influenced by Western ideas, 
the aggregate is still so small as to form an almost imperceptible 
proportion of the population of the country. The members of the 
class affected betake themselves to the avenues of law and of the 
public service, and in their sphere of life, as well as in their know- 
ledge of the English language, come prominently to notice. They 
appear to be a larger class than they really are. In reality they are 
very few, and the vast bulk of the people of India is still wholly 
unmoved by any of the moral or civilising influences that contact 
with missionaries, or the efforts of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, might be expected to impart. 

And, rightly considered, this is no matter for regret. It is not 
difficult to show that the action of the system is as little ennobling 
as its incidence is superficial. Although the benefits of Western 
civilisation are too great and self-evident to be ever seriously under- 
valued, our admiration would be blind indeed if we were not able to 
acknowledge that grave evils are likely to attend upon the trans- 
plantation of such an exotic to Indian soil. The actual Hindooism 
of the present has behind it a polythcistic past of thirty centuries or 
more, and this past must inevitably mould and colour its future, 
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whatever the form into which it may hereafter be developed. 
Already, however, the introduction of a Western system has been to 
break this continuity. We may observe in the minds of all our 
educated natives, whether belonging to the careless many or the 
earnest few, an undisguised contempt for the simple faith of their 
forefathers. We may observe a deplorable tendency to exaggerate 
the value of modern at the expense of ancient achievements. It is 
undoubted that one effect of our education has been to undermine 
the social feelings of attachment, obedience, reverence for age, and 
respect. for ancestors. In these respects, as in others, the vices of 
Europe have supplanted virtues of a distinctly Oriental character. 

There is fundamentally little or no difference in the action of the 
two great educational agencies in India. In the case of both Govern- 
ment and the missionaries the system is destructive. In both cases 
the system pursued destroys respect for the old organization, and the 
old beliefs are replaced by a superficial rationalism which demoralises 
the individual and tends to produce disorder in the community. 

But missionary action differs, it is only fair to say, from that of 
Government in that it offers some substitute for the beliefs which are 
destroyed. Our State colleges are content with chaos : the missionary 
scheme does contemplate the establishment of an order. It is to the 
credit of the missionaries that they have ever held the right end in 
view, namely, to substitute a definite, social, and religious organiza- 
tion for the old Hindoo polity, the downfall of which they foresaw. 
And, in the main, they have done a good work, and done it bravely. 
We may offer them the genuine expression of our sympathy in their 
frank and persevering attempt at reconstruction. Their failure has, 
however, been complete. No one would wish to depreciate the 
wonderful moral efficacy of Catholicism, and the remarkable example 
of self-sacrifice it once set in a portion of Southern India. Buta 
retrospect of the past no longer presents a promise of any successful 
proselytism in the future. Wherever there is a highly organized 
religious creed, Christianity fails to make conversions on any large 
scale. It is absolutely powerless when brought face to face with 
Mahometanism ; and among Hindoos its influence is confined, almost 
exclusively, to the very lowest classes, where the mental development 
has not advanced much beyond the earliest stage. Though here and 
there an educated native may have been brought to Christianity, the 
educated natives, as a body, have not been slow to perceive that 
the intellect of Europe in the aggregate is drifting away from the 
traditional religion. Whatever change may eventually be effected, 
the change from Hindooism to Christianity is perhaps the most im- 
probable. The people themselves cannot be induced to accept it. 

With regard to Government, the case is worse on many grounds. 
Our policy is to apply education to the Hindoos in a most uncom- 
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promising manner. Weenforce our Western ideas ona purely Pro- 
erustean principle. It is the object of our system to effect an 
artificial’ evolution of native character. In consequence, the results 
are subversive and destructive, and have loosened the whole frame- 
work of the narrow society within which they operate. The old 
belief is ‘thrown off, the consequent disturbance issues in no real 
substitute, and the mental and moral state suffers from the negation. 

A successful social revolution has never been directed by Govern- 
ment, much less by any foreign Government. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether an alien Government can under any circumstances 
whatever effect permanent good by educational machinery, which 
must, more or less, be in the hands of the ruling power, and therefore 
in the hands of men who cannot fully sympathize with the wants of 
the people. There is nothing deep, general, or national in the pre- 
sent movement in India. If the State aid and State employments 
were withdrawn, the whole fabric would crumble to pieces within a 
twelvemonth. Nor is there anything in it of a transitional character. 
Transitional states play doubtless an important and often indis- 
pensable part in history, when they arise naturally as the result of 
inward forces and national travail, and are manifest signs of the 
approach of a better state. But such is not the condition of things 
in India. The disorder there only affects a certain class and is im- 
ported from without. There may, indeed, exist a reaction more or 
less faintly felt by these with whom this class is in contact, but still 
the movement, such as it is, is not spontaneous, and cannot therefore 
permanently produce any benefit upon society as a whole. 

The moral progress of India, as of every other country, if it is to 
be effective, must be spontaneous; it must result from the action of 
internal forces. Education will never be in a healthy condition so 
long as the teaching of the home is at utter variance with the teach- 
ing of the school or college. Any one who has visited an ordinary 
Hindoo family at its home must have been struck with the bewilder- 
ing contrast between the domestic environment of the young Hindoo, 
amidst which his active life is spent, and the intellectual atmosphere 
he breathes during his college hours. The domestic life of the 
Hindoo is indeed in itself not more immoral than that of a European 
home. Far from it; there is so much misconception on this point, 
that it is desirable to state the very contrary. The affection of 
Hindoos for the various members of the family group is a praise- 
worthy and distinctive feature of national character, evinced not in 
sentiment only, but in practical manifestations of enduring charity ; 
the devotion of a parent to child, and of children to parents, is often 
most touching. The normal social relations of a Hindoo family, knit 
together by ties of affection, rigid in chastity, and controlled 
by the public opinion of village elders and caste, command our 
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admiration, and in many respects afford an example we should do 
well to follow. There is nothing radically wrong in the young 
Hindoo’s home associations. But the life he leads does present a 
painful contradiction where, to take an ordinary type, the family 
idols are tended by the mother and other female members of the 
family at sunrise and sunset with flowers, and ablutions, and cere- 
monial observances ; and in the meanwhile the midday occupation of 
the student consists in analysing, it may be Milton’s Areopagitica, a 
favourite text-book, or some other scathing exposition of priestcraft 
and idolatry. It is impossible that education can be healthy under 
such conditions. The Professors of the Educational Department 
deliver their lectures, and discourse on Milton or Mill in the same 
spirit as a magistrate dispenses justice in his cutcherry. They do 
their official duty, but they do not, must not exceed it; they make 
no attempt to exert a moral influence over their pupils, to form their 
sentiments and habits, or to control and guide their passions. The 
Government system of education is intellectual only; the moral 
character is left to be wholly moulded by the associations amidst 
which the young are placed at home without any endeavour to 
modify or improve it. Thus there is a great gulf fixed between the 
relative position of the intellectual and of the moral culture. When 
we see the educated native take some pains to bridge this gulf and 
to make his home a cultured one, then we may have some con- 
fidence in his progress; but not till then. A social reformation 
must begin around the domestic /ares and penates. Collegiate 
influences are at present like a tinselled out-door decoration dis- 
carded by their possessor as a superfluity in private. And, in the 
majority of cases, they are, at all times, apparent rather than real; for 
though the educated natives lose their belief in Hindooism as an intel- 
lectual system, it still continues in a marked degree to mould their 
social and moral prejudices. The result is an anarchy for which 
Government is responsible, and which it is powerless to remedy. A 
tendency to look to the State for assistance, a disposition to exaggerate 
the power of political action over social events is natural; but while 
in some cases, no doubt, the evils felt fall legitimately within the 
scope of politics, in others, and these are the vast majority, the 
Government is powerless to effect a cure, or can at best employ but 
palliative measures. Government can do little more than hold the 
purse and keep the peace, and put down practices like Suttee, which 
are positively murderous; but even in a case like this, it cannot 
eradicate the sentiment upon which the practice depends. No social 
reform can be popularised by official insistance. The educational 
movement in India, if it is to be effective, must arise from national 
aspirations, and emanate from a spontaneous impulse. 
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The situation is now one of extreme social anarchy, and although 
the disturbance is not widespread, but prevails only among a limited 
section of the community, the mere existence of a disorganized class 
within the community is in itself no small evil. A dispassionate 
consideration of the events passing in Europe may be useful for our 
guidance. We might learn valuable lessons from the conflict of 
classes in the West, and steer our course so as to avoid those shoals 
and breakers upon which at home we are drifting so inevitably. It 
might have been our policy to weld together existing classes, and 
bridge over the differences between caste and creed. But in the 
peculiar situation of the British Government this has now become 
impossible. The Government is in need of a certain number of 
intelligent English-speaking natives, who are to hold subordinate 
appointments and do its work. In consequence it has brought into 
existence an unfortunate and, as we can now see, most undesirable 
class for this purpose. A new race has arisen in our midst. We have 
created an Anglo-Vernacular middle class, whose members seek a 
livelihood exclusively in service or about the courts of law. The 
class is fairly represented by the Baboo of Bengal, with whom every 
one who has been in India is familiar. His virtues are conspicuous, 
and it is felt as an ungrateful duty in speaking of a community that 
contains so many men of sterling merit and of a high order of 
probity and ability, and for whom personally we entertain sincere 
regard and cordial attachment, to be compelled to criticise its 
members as a body in terms of disapprobation. It is in no spirit 
of anger, certainly in no spirit of dislike, that we arrive at an 
unfavourable opinion of the class. Few English officials are more 
indebted than the writer for aid and co-operation most generously 
accorded by natives at all times, and it is far from his wish to record 
a harsh verdict upon friends, colleagues, and subordinates in a distant 
country. Those who have known the Baboo longest and best will be 
the last to speak of him in language of unreserved condemnation. 

But justice forces us to say that his virtues are tempered, and some- 
times overshadowed, by defects, the result of circumstances over 
which he has little or no control, but which are none the less 
disappointing and dangerous. The class is educated—highly educated 
—as compared with the mass of the people: who can wonder that it 
should be conceited, and hold itself aloof? The class is debarred 
from holding the highest offices under Government: who can wonder 
that it should be discontented? The class is an artificial and exotic 
product: who can wonder that it should be disorganized and de- 
moralised within itself and in its relations to society at large? 
Neither national nor foreign, neither native nor European, neither 
oriental nor occidental, alien to and, in many cases, jealous of 
the foreign superstructure of Government—alien to and, in many 
cases, despising the less favoured natives of their own country—the 
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class of the so-called educated community discharges no civilising or 
useful function in general society, and internally is torn by discord 
in the family, and by a life of self-contradiction, more or less, in 
almost every individual instance. Further complications also have 
arisen. The narrow sphere in which alone the educated natives 
find it possible to move is dangerously over-crowded. The exigencies 
of a foreign Government exclude them from holding the higher 
offices of State. Social prejudices, the strength of which it is im- 
possible to exaggerate, forbid them to resort to manual work. The 
conception of the dignity of labour is even now but a faint glimmer- 
ing light among the advanced civilisations of the West. The concep- 
tion, however, exists. In India, on the contrary, the idea is rooted 
that labour is debasing and degrading, and utterly unworthy of a 
man who is in a social sense of respectable parentage, or of one who 
although sprung from the lower ranks has penetrated by a know- 
ledge of the mystic symbols into the arcana of the elect. Numbers 
of young men yearly issue from our institutions who find that they 
-can obtain neither practice in the law courts nor places in the public 
service. They look back on all the mental toil they have endured, 
and are chagrined in discovering that in but too many instances it 
leads to nothing. This accounts mainly for the discontent and rest- 
lessness which are perceptible in the rising generation. “It is 
melancholy,” writes Sir Richard Temple, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in his last report: ‘‘it is melancholy to see 
men, who once appeared to receive their honours in the university 
convocation, now applying for some lowly-paid appointment, almost 
begging from office to office, from department to department, or 
struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner, and after all this 
returning baffled and disheartened to a poverty-stricken home, and 
then to reflect how far happier their lot might have been had they, 
while at school or college, been able to move in a healthier atmo- 
sphere of thought and freer walks of life. Nevertheless, with these 
examples before their eyes, hundreds, perhaps thousands of young 
men, persist in embarking on the same course, which can only lead 
to the same ending. And one reason, among several reasons, is 
this, that they still dread and dislike the thought of manual work, 
even though it be accompanied with mental training. This unhappy 
prejudice, though not perhaps avowed nor even admitted, is palpably 
existent and banefully influential.” 

It is evident in such a condition of things that the general 
sense of the population of the country is not prepared to acknowledge 
the priceless boon of education befittingly. The cry for compulsory 
education which rang through England and forced Parliament into 
action is a convincing proof—if one were needed—that there is 
among the people of the West a worthy instinct, a popular craving 
for education demanding satisfaction, and not an obstinacy requiring 
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that it should be thrust upon them. An English artisan who is ‘not 
worn out by excessive toil may, as well as the wealthy, indulge in 
intellectual pursuits throughout his life: he becomes in virtue of his 
acquirements a more useful member of the community in which he 
lives. In India this is not so. It is notoriously the case that 
when a poor peasant has been raised from his own position in society 
and taught to read, write, and to keep accounts, his hands forsake 
the hoe, the plough, and the fishing net, and he struggles through 
life, mayhap as an humble scribe in the office of the village land- 
holder, or as a hireling accountant or law agent, or he simply de- 
generates, as often happens, into a lazy and expensive encumbrance 
upon the other members of his family. There is no national demand 
for the spread of education. Our efforts are premature. And in the 
meantime the injury we are likely to inflict on a poor and backward 
country by encouraging a distaste for manual labour is excessive. 
Already we have fostered an impression among our subjects that the 
office and the pen are nobler employments than the shop or plough, 


- and that genteel poverty has a kind of inherent claim to be petted, 


and rewarded, and exalted above the honest sweat of the ryot or 
artisan. A common type is that of the penurious student who, 
having no means to continue his own education, wearies all the 
European residents of an up-country station to become his patron, 
and enable him ultimately to secure the prize he covets—a pass in 
the matriculation examination and a post in Government service. 
Already the market is overstocked, and the supply of literates in 
excess of the demand. They are unable to find literary employ- 
ment. They are too proud to dig; they are not ashamed to beg. 

A policy of inactivity is demanded in this crisis. It is the peculiar 
privilege of man to guide progress, to stimulate action, and where 
necessary to refrain from interference. And from the Government 
point of view a policy of inaction is often the most desirable. As far 
as Government is concerned, the theory of education in India may be 
regarded as simply a bargain between the British Government on 
the one hand, and a certain number of natives who are to hold 
Government appointments on the other. If the Government, as 
appears most probable, can now obtain an adequate supply of servants 
without any educational action of its own—well and good: if it 
cannot, it is its duty to train up the number of servants it requires 
and no more. It seems to the writer that with the single exception 
of the development of primary education in the indigenous schools, 
and possibly of the establishment of a few high institutions for 
special branches, Government should abstain from any active inter- 
ference. All systematic education beyond this limit should be left 
to private enterprise. When the State endeavours to impart 
“higher instruction,” and thereby, as is implied, to. direct and 
mould the national mind, it deviates wholly from its proper sphere 
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and inflicts serious injury upon intellectual and moral progress. 
This is a universal truth, but it is especially applicable to the case of 
India ; and, as things now are in that country, it would surely be the 
wisest policy to refrain from a course which leads directly to collision 
with the old theocratic organization. Our chief end in view should be 
to maintain the status quo until modifications can be introduced which 
shall enable us to pass from the old to the new without perceptible 
disturbance. Hindoo polytheism is a present basis of moral order, 
and rests upon foundations so plastic that it can be moulded into the 
most: diverse forms, adapting itself equally to the intellect of the 
subtle metaphysician and to the emotions of the unlettered peasant. 
It combines in itself all the elements of intensity, regularity, and 
permanence. Its chief attribute is stability. The system of caste, 
far from being the source of all the troubles which can be traced in 
Hindoo society, has rendered the most important services in the past, 
and still continues to sustain order and solidarity. The admirable 
order of Hindooism is too valuable to be rashly sacrificed before any 
Moloch of progress. Better is order without progress, if that were 
possible, than progress with disorder. Hindooism is still vigorous, 
and the strength of its metaphysical subtlety and wide range of 
influence are yet instinct with life. In the future its distinctive 
conceptions will be preserved and incorporated into a higher faith ; 
but at present we are utterly incapable of replacing it by a religion 
which shall at once reflect the national life, and be competent to form 
a nucleus round which the love and reverence of its votaries may 
cluster. 

We may, indeed, believe that the Eastern nations will some day be 
brought, with the rest of the world, under one common faith, towards 
which all discordant religions will eventually converge. But no 
considerable impulse in this direction is likely to be produced by the | 
mere official experiments of a Government which is alien to the 
people, and which from no fault of its own is necessarily unsympa- 
thetic with caste and polytheism. The Educational Department 
possesses no adequate force for revolutionising the thoughts and 
manners of the people. The missionary bodies seem as incapable as 
laymen of sympathizing with the special idiosyncrasies of the Hindoo 
intellect. It is certain, however, that the regenerating doctrine 
must arise in the West. The vanguard of Humanity is in the West; 
and the development of the race everywhere being due to the same 
fundamental laws,.must correspond in its main features with the 
earlier development of its most advanced portion. But if we look 
at the West as it actually is, we find a state of utter confusion in 
every department of human energy. Nations, churches, and classes 
are not only at war with one another but are disunited among 
themselves. It is.a serious symptom of insufficiency that there 
should be found among us those who hope to establish a national 
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organization upon the fragments of Christendom. It is even more 
deplorable that any should advocate the wholesale importation into 
India of European civilisation, in its most material and anarchical 
form, without any moral safeguards. Revolutionary doctrines may 
have been unavoidable in Europe. They characterize the transi- 
tional epoch between the repressive policy of the old Catholic 
régime and that healthier policy of the future which is destined 
to rest upon the basis of a stable and progressive public opinion. 
But what do such doctrines become when transplanted to the East? 
There they can form no such transition; they do not arise spon- 
taneously out of the necessities of the existing situation; they can 
act only as purely disturbing forces, and their disastrous effects 
will have to be carefully eliminated at some future period. The 
West must itself be united before it can expect to produce a salu- 
tary influence upon the less advanced populations. Any present 
movement must be premature. Our true policy for some time to 
come should be one of conservation, to restrict ourselves to main- 


‘taining the status quo, and to encourage as much as we can a system 


of protection. 

We cannot say what the future, and doubtless it must be a far- 
distant future, is destined to bring forth. Yet we may hope with a 
reasonable confidence. Although the prospects of moral progress in 
India are threatened by gathering clouds, we may derive encourage- 
ment from a contemplation of the brilliant success attained by evan- 
gelists of an earlier generation. The admirable efforts of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China, in Southern India, and in Paraguay, have 
shown the possibility of surmounting obstacles at first sight fairly 
insuperable. Their success was due to their wonderful power of 
sympathy, and their rare facility of adaptation to unaccustomed 
modes of thought and action. They possessed in an eminent degree 
the apostolic faculty of being all things to all men, without compro- 
mising the fundamental principles of their creed. Like skilful pilots 
they steered clear of an absolute enforcement of doctrine, and 
instinctively adopted a theory of relativity in all their dealings with 
the social customs and religions of the Eastern world. Had they 
possessed a more tractable dogma, they would doubtless have over- 
come the moral difficulty for themselves. Even in their failure they 
accomplished a great work, and have set an example of procedure 
that succeeding missionaries must follow. 


H. J. 8. Corron. 
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Ir is no affront to our readers to assume that to most of them the 
name at the head of this paper is wholly unfamiliar. Brockden 
Brown, as an American critic has remarked, “is rarely spoken of but 
by those who have an habitual curiosity about everything literary, 
and a becoming pride in all good writing which appears amongst 
ourselves [Americans].” His works ‘“‘have not met with the usual 
success of leaders in matters of taste, since with all their admiration 
they have not been able to extend his celebrity much beyond them- 
selves.” Some of his novels have been republished in this country, 
but copies of these it is now difficult to meet with. Yet a public 
which so liberally admires Hawthorne, ought to know something about 
a writer of kindred and more potent genius, If Hoffmann’s Vight-pieces 
and Fancy Pieces after the manner of Jacques Callot must rank first in the 
literature of the Weird, Brockden Brown comes second, and he adds 
to the weird such elements of psychological subtlety as give him a 
place to which Hoffman had no claim in the literature of spiritual 
analysis. 

To a daring imagination—the most singular and flexible, perhaps, 
yet witnessed amongst American writers—Charles Brockden Brown 
united a placid temperament and a contemplative intellect. Such a 
combination of seemingly discordant, and yet sharply defined quali- 
ties, is almost unique. Deep-rooted melancholy, and the pathos of 
an apparently disordered mind, distinguish the works of this author, 
and yet few men were happier in their lives, or more profoundly 
enjoyed the simple fact of existence. He coveted no complex 
pleasures or recreations; his greatest solace was Nature; and he 
extracted happiness from those commonplace pursuits which by most 
men of genius would have been deemed monotonous and insupport- 
able. His creations are dire, astounding, terrible—his life was sedate, 
tranquil, serene. 

This remarkable writer was born at Philadelphia on the 17th of 
January, 1771. His ancestry, whom he could trace back for a con- 
siderable period, were natives of England, and suffered persecution 
as Quakers. One of them fled from the country on the same ship 
with William Penn. By him the family was established in America, 
and its traditions handed down. His weak constitution debarring 
him from the sports and amusements of other children, the future 
novelist developed at a very early age a passionate fondness for 
books. Even when but an infant, his parents knew that if they but 
gave him the solace of a book, when he was left alone in the house, 
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he would remain contentedly behind. When eleven years of age, 
Brown received in the school of Robert Proud (historian of Pennsyl- 
vania), the rudiments of Greek and Latin. His progress, however, 
which was very great, was attained at the expense of his already 
enfeebled frame, and for a time he was compelled to abstain from 
study, and to make frequent excursions into the country for the 
re-invigoration of his health. As evidence of his early devotion to 
literary pursuits, us well as his ambition to excel therein, we may 
mention that before he had completed his sixteenth year, he had 
written much in prose and verse—certain of these efforts being con- 
cerned with the book of Job, the Psalms of David, and passages from 
Ossian. One year later he sketched plans of three distinct epic 
poems—one on the discovery of America, another on Pizarro’s con- 
quest of Peru, and a third on Cortez’s expedition to Mexico. With 
the warmth and ardour of youth, it seems that he regarded life as 
valuable only in that it would enable him to complete these great 
epics. He was not the first who has drawn his bow at the sun. 

. Brown’s youthful activity in the pursuit of knowledge was almost 
unexampled. His acquaintance with geography was so thorough, 
that he was a walking chart at the age of ten; while a few years 
later he taught himself French by the aid of books, and invented for 
himself a system of shorthand by which he could speedily follow 
the most rapid speakers verbatim. These, and other facts cited, 
attest the extraordinary receptivity and spontaneity of his intellect, 
and were quite sufficient, to an observant spectator, to point to 
future distinction, in one or other branch of literature. The serious 
business of life, however, for a time checked the young student’s 
aspirations, and he was called upon to choose a profession. He 
adopted that of the law, at once one of the most honourable and 
certainly the most lucrative of the professions in the United States. 
Mr. Dunlap, his biographer, states that he was thrown into the con- 
stant society of men who afterwards became the ornaments of their 
profession, men with whom he debated abstruse questions of law, yet 
even amongst these he was distinguished both for solidity of judg- 
ment and acuteness of investigation. In the discussions of the Belles 
Lettres Club, also, Brown excelled his companions both in composi- 
tion and eloquence. In one of the earliest of his literary efforts—a 
poetical address to Benjamin Franklin—published in an Edentown 
newspaper, the fledgeling author was ludicrously unfortunate. It 
appears that the printer, ‘‘from his zeal or his ignorance, or perhaps 
from both,” substituted the name of Washington for that of Franklin. 
The confusion may be imagined. As he afterwards wrote in his 
journal, “‘ Washington stands arrayed in awkward colours. Philo- 
sophy smiles to behold her darling son; she turns with horror and 
disgust from those who have won the laurel of victory on the field of 
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battle, to this her favourite candidate who had never participated in 
such bloody glory, and whose fame was derived from the conquests 
of philosophy alone. The printer by his blundering ingenuity made 
the subject ridiculous; every word of this clumsy panegyric was a 
direct slander upon Washington, and so it was regarded at the time.” 
Authors frequently feel tempted to take the lives of printers, and 
in this case Brown might well have advanced the plea of circonstances 
atténuantes. 

The profession of the law did not long retain its fascination for 
Brown, if indeed it ever really possessed any. He delighted in 
subtle argument, and in special and abtruse pleading, when these 
things were pursued in the abstract, as in the case of the debating 
society of which he was a member; but when it came to the actual 
drudgery of the law, he revolted from it. His dislike of the law 
afterwards found expression in his novel of Ormond, where he 
described it as ‘‘a tissue of shreds and remnants of a barbarous 
antiquity, patched by the stupidity of modern workmen into new 
deformity.” His biographer observes that “as the time approached 
which rendered it necessary for him to pass from the office of his 
master to one of his own, to consider real instead of fictitious cases, 
and mingle in real debate as the champion of the really oppressed, 
the mind of Brown shrank from the scenes he saw preparing for 
him, and conceived an antipathy to the profession which he had 
voluntarily chosen, that neither the persuasions nor arguments of 
his friends, nor his own sense of duty, were sufficient to overcome.” 
With many other sensitive men of genius, who have been unable to 
reconcile the actualities of human life with their ideal state of exist- 
ence, Brown shrank within himself, and wherever it was possible 
avoided contact with the world, The gloomy and unhealthful 
feelings thus engendered he described under the character of “A 
Rhapsodist,” in a series of papers written for the Columbian Magazine. 
In giving up the law, there was no desire to escape from it because it 
was laborious, for Brown would have undertaken tasks as difficult as 
that of Sisyphus, from a conscientious sense of duty. Haunting the 
purlieus of the law, and giving himself up to the study of its tech- 
nicalities and puerilities, was regarded by him as incompatible with 
an earnest striving after an imagined but unrealisable perfection. 
He was also perplexed with problems which, before and since his 
time, have agitated minds averse to the promiscuous advocacy which 
the practice of the law involves. ‘He professed that he could not 
reconcile it with his ideas of morality to become indiscriminately the 
defender of right or wrong; thereby intimating, if not asserting, 
that a man must, in the practice of the law, not only deviate from 
morality, but become the champion of injustice. He would demand, 
what must be the feelings of a lawyer if he had become an auxiliary 
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in the cause of wrong andrapine? If the widow and the orphan were 
thus by a legal robbery deprived of their just and righteous claims 
through the superior artifice or eloquence of the advocate, was he 
not as criminal as the man who committed such felony without the 
sanction of a court of justice, and for which the same court would 
pronounce the severest punishment ?” 

Moved by these ideas—and sentiment will always have a deeper 
and profounder influence upon such natures as Brown’s than philo- 
sophy—it was probably a wise step on his part to relinquish the 
law; for while his mental gifts, and his chaste and vigorous 
eloquence eminently fitted him for forensic triumphs, he could have 
derived neither pleasure nor success from a profession whose prac- 
tice seemed to him to be subversive of the bases of morality. Later 
in life, however, he would appear to have greatly modified, if not 
absolutely to have renounced, the opinions he previously expressed 
with so much warmth. 

It might naturally be supposed that a person who was afflicted 
- with a delicate and sickly constitution, would (at certain periods, at 
least) give way to melancholy, and contrast his condition unfavour- 
ably with that of the rest of mankind. Not so our author; the 
enjoyments and pleasures of robust and energetic youth never moved 
him with envy; he regarded them with complacency, delighted at 
possessing, in the very frailty of his physical nature, an excuse for 
those habits of introspection and reflection in which his mind 
delighted. Even in physical defects he discovered gifts and blessings 
in disguise. We find that having learnt by accident that he was 
afflicted with a myopism, by putting on spectacles accommodated to 
such vision, he concluded that he possessed a sight superior to that 
of ordinary men. “He has only to apply to his eyes what Dr. 
Rush calls the aid of declining vision, and he is ushered into a new 
and beautiful creation. He observes that it is in his power to 
make the sun, the stars, and all surrounding creation sparkle upon 
his view with renovated lustre and beauty. Not satisfied with this, 
he goes on to compare his situation with the situation of those who 
had ever beheld the sun in all his majesty and effulgence. To him 
he had been in all his glories a stranger; he had never been fami- 
liarly acquainted with so glorious a personage.” If he perceived 
less of the beauty of the material universe than other men, the 
vision he enjoyed was of a keener description, and brought him a 
deeper and more enduring felicity. 

A sad and almost despairing tone breathes in his letters written 
some time after the relinquishment of his intended profession. His 
extreme solicitude for the welfare of his relatives as well as for the 
retention of their good opinion, caused him ultimately poignant 
regret for the step he had taken, and which was now irrevocable. 
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The disappointment of his friends, and their anxiety for his future, 
says Mr. Dunlap, preyed upon his spirits. So strongly was he 
moved that Brown wrote to a friend that were it not for his relatives 
and sympathising acquaintances he should long ago have ceased 
either to exist, or to exist as an inhabitant of America, Yet 
though almost overwhelmed by personal regrets, nothing gave him 
so much delight as to hear of the doings of others—to share in their 
joys and sorrows. But as regards his own concerns he was most 
reticent. ‘His correspondence, therefore,’ we read, “with his 
most intimate friends, wears a most curious cast. On their side is 
the utmost frankness in the disclosure of all the little circumstances 
affording them pleasure ; on his part he joins in their joy, and revels 
in their intellectual hilarity ; presents these circumstances again in 
a more fascinating shape, and makes his page the depository of all 
the benevolent sympathies in which he so munificently indulges.” 
Yet in return for all this frankness and confidence, he reveals 
nothing of his own condition; and when pressed to dilate upon the 
character and tenor of his life, he replies that “his own heart shall 
be the depository of its own gloomy sensations ; and that when he 
cannot communicate pleasure he will communicate nothing. He 
represents afflictions as beyond the power of friendship to redress ; 
and that it would be mean in him to excite sympathy so unavailing.” 
Yet this attitude of singular reservation and self-repression in 
Brown was not that of the mere misanthrope, for he keenly enjoyed 
the aspects and influences of nature, and the delights of human 
friendship. In the Misanthrope of Moliére, Alceste exclaims—* All 
men are so odious to me that I should be sorry to appear rational 
in their eyes. I have conceived a terrible hatred for them. They 
are all alike; and I hate all men: some, because they are wicked 
and mischievous; others, because they lend themselves to the 
wicked, and have not that healthy contempt with which vice ought 
to inspire all virtuous minds.” This is pure misanthropy, but of 
such darker sentiments there was nothing at all in Brockden Brown. 
He experienced a fervent satisfaction in the gladness of others ; he 
laboured for the good of those dear to him, with unwearied hand and 
brain; while the contemplation of the outward life in nature thrilled 
his being with the most grateful sensations. What seemed misan- 
thropy was reserve, whose barriers could not be broken down—a 
reserve due in the first instance to his sensitive temperament, but 
deepened by regrets over decisions precipitately acted upon, and his 
extreme shrinking from wounding the susceptibility of others. 
Unable to shake off the burden of his anxiety, Brown left home 
for a time, and in New York made the acquaintance of Dr. Elihu 
Hubbard Smith, an able physician and a man of culture. The 
friendship which sprang up between the two had the happiest effects 
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upon the mind of Brown. One seemed to furnish the necessary 
complement to the other. Smith appears to have been an economist, 
a great believer in system, precise in his person, appearance, and 
life, and endowed with all the ease and grace which belong to the 
finished man of the world. Brown was the opposite of all these; he 
would have been cramped and dwarfed by system ; he cared as little 
for providing for the future as the fowls of the air; he was negligent 
of his personal appearance, and was distrait in mixed society. Yet 
the two harmonized perfectly, and were genuinely attached to each 
other until the bonds of friendship were severed by death. A 
literary society formed in New York, with the title of The Friendly 
Club, afforded Brown the opportunity of airing his opinions upon 
social progress and the amelioration of society. Like Hawthorne and 
the founders of Brook Farm, he speculated upon a Utopia which 
constantly changed its phases in his vision, but was always sur- 
rounded by a halo which was the result of his glowing imagination 
and his ardent desires for the accomplishment of his dream. Frag- 
mentary references to these ideas and aspirations are to be found 
here and there in his earlier writings, but as years passed on they 
became less vivid, and finally were perceived to be altogether imprac- 
ticable. The generous enthusiasm of youth became tempered by the 
wisdom of an enlarged experience. 

Greatly averse to travel, our author contented himself with excur- 
sions into Connecticut and certain other of the American States, and 
he has left a very pleasant record of a jaunt to Rockaway. In the 
autumn and winter of 1797 he devoted himself to the composition of 
Alcuin, his first published work. In this book he discusses the 
matrimonial institution, and puts forth, in an ingenious manner, all 
the arguments that Godwin before him arrayed against it. In Brown’s 
Paradise of Women, extracted from Alcuin, we find the following 
objections: ‘My objections are weighty ones,” says one of the 
parties to the discussion. ‘I disapprove of it, in the first place, 
because it renders the female a slave to the man; it enjoins and 
enforces submission on her part to the will of her husband; it 
includes a promise of implicit obedience and unalterable affection. 
Secondly, it leaves the woman destitute of property; whatever she 
previously possesses belongs absolutely to the man.” Again, “ Why 
is marriage to condemn two human beings to dwell under the same 
roof, and to eat at the same table, and to be served by the same 
domestics? This circumstance alone is the source of innumerable 
ills. Familiarity is the sure destroyer of reverence. All the bicker- 
ings and dissensions of a married life flow from no other source than 
that of too frequent communication. How difficult is it to introduce 
harmony of sentiment, even on topics of importance, between two 
persons? But this difficulty is increased in proportion to the 
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number and frequency, and the connection with our private and per- 
sonal deportment, of these topics.” 

After the dialogues of Alcuin, Brown commenced something in 
the shape of a romance, having acquired a powerful incentive from 
the works of Godwin, whose novel of Caleb Williams exercised a 
singular fascination over him. This new work was never finished, 
but all that was left of it the writer afterwards published in a collec- 
tion entitled, Carwin and other American Tales and Pieces. In the 
year 1793 he witnessed the desolation of his native city of Phila- 
delphia by pestilence. The yellow fever committed frightful ravages 
in America during this year and several succeeding years. The 
whole of the Brown family joined in the stampede from Philadelphia 
in time to escape the fever ; but, in 1798, Charles, having remained 
in New York until it was too late to fly, was an eye-witness to the 
terrible effects of this plague. The scenes which distinguished the 
disease were peculiarly abhorrent. Writing from New York to his 
brother James, in August, 1798, he mentioned that he was pre- 
paring his novel of Wieland for publication, and he also referred to 
a project, which had been suggested, of a magazine for his benefit. 
The letter closed with allusions to the new epidemic of yellow fever 
that had broken out in the city, but he added, ‘‘ You may be ‘under 
no concern on my account, since my abode is far enough from the 
seat of the disease, and my mode of living, from which animal food 
and spirituous liquors are wholly excluded, gives the utmost security.” 
His family, notwithstanding, wrote him many urgent letters, en- 
treating him to fly from New York as they had fled from Philadel- 
phia. Every day saw the fever cover a still wider area, till some of 
the finest streets in New York were completely depopulated. At 
length it effected a lodgment in Brown’s own residence, one 
Scandella having been struck down by the disease. The sufferer 
was nursed by Brown’s most intimate friend, the Dr. Elihu Smith 
of whom we have already spoken. Brown himself was subsequently 
attacked by the fever, but it yielded to treatment in the first stages ; 
Scandella and Smith, however, perished. The latter had sacrificed 
himself in the endeavour to save others, and we are told of his 
melancholy ending, that “he saw the last symptom of disease, black 
vomit, pronounced the word ‘decomposition,’ and died.” The 
scenes of which Brown was the unwilling spectator during this 
period fixed themselves indelibly upon his imagination. 

At the close of 1798, proposals were issued in connection with 
Brown’s new magazine. He was almost alone, amongst all the 
writers in the United States then living, in the resolve to make a 
livelihood from the profession of letters alone. Wieland was pub- 
lished in 1798, and the following year witnessed the appearance of 
Ormond : or, the Secret Witness. The author's restless mind was 
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always projecting some new work. In 1799 he had the conception 
of no fewer than five novels, all of which were more or less in a state 
of progression. Of these, Arthur Mervyn and Edgar Huntly were 
completed, and published in the same year as Ormond. In the year 
1800 appeared the second part of Arthur Mervyn, and in 1801 the 
novel of Clara Howard, which was republished in England under 
another name. These were all written during Brown’s stay in New 
York. Jane Talbot, his last romance of the same character, was 
written after his return to Philadelphia. In April, 1799, was pub- 
lished the first number of The Monthly Magazine and American Review, 
and Brown continued this work until the close of the year 1800. In 
October, 1803, the first part of his new periodical, entitled The 
Literary Magazine and American Register, was issued. For five 
years the editor laboured assiduously at this work, to which he con- 
tributed an immense number of sketches and papers. His energy 
apparently knew no diminution, and recognised no obstacles, for in 
this same year, 1803, Brown wrote and published the first of three 
political pamphlets with which his name is associated. This brochure 
was entitled, “An Address to the Government of the United States, 
on the cession of Louisiana to the French; and on the late breach 
of treaty by the Spaniards: including a translation of a memorial on 
the war of St. Domingo, and cession of the Mississippi to France, 
drawn up by a French Counsellor of State.” In this pamphlet the 
writer (though assuming the character of a French Counsellor of 
State) demonstrates his patriotism as an American citizen. Looking 
back upon the devastations of the late war, he would be still willing 
to incur as terrible a visitation, if necessary, for the purpose of 
driving the foreigner from the land. The soil of the United States 
he regards as sacred and God-given, and the human race demands 
from its present legitimate owners the exercise of their rights. He 
deprecates the introduction of an active European power into Louisiana 
as inimical to American interests and progress. ‘All on fire to 
extend their own power,” he observes ; “ fresh from pernicious con- 
quests ; equipped with all the engines of war and violence: measur- 
ing their own success by the ruin of their neighbours; eager to 
divert, into the channel of their own, the trade and revenue which 
have hitherto been ours; raising an insuperable mound to our 
future progress ; spreading among us, with fatal diligence, the seeds 
of faction and rebellion—what more fatal wound could befall the 
future population, happiness, and concord of this new world ?” 
Brown’s second political pamphlet dealt with the British Treaty, and 
was inscribed, ‘‘ To those Members of Congress who have the sense 
to perceive, and spirit to pursue, the true interests of their country.” 
In the year 1809 appeared his third political pamphlet, “ An Address 
to the Congress of the United States, on the utility and justice of 
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Restrictions upon Foreign Commerce, with Reflections on Foreign 
Trade in General, and the Future Prospects of America.” From the 
constitution of his mind, as may have been already gathered, the 
political philosophy of Brown was Utopian, but over it there was 
thrown not only the charm of a fervid affection for his own country, 
but the glamour of a spirit of benevolence and solicitude that 
embraced all humanity. 

Brown’s last novel, Jane Talbot, was published in 1804. It is 
generally confessed that this is the least meritorious of all his works ; 
indeed, had he not already acquired a high reputation, he could 
certainly not have achieved it by his last romance. In 1804, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Linn, the sister of an eminent Presbyterian 
minister in Philadelphia. Brown now settled down in his native 
city, and in domestic life found that deep happiness for which, as his 
biographer assures us, his nature eminently fitted him. Enjoying 
a period of quiet and repose, yet not having won material success 
by his romances, he conceived the more solid idea of an annual 
publication to be called the American Register. The first volume of 
this work appeared in 1806, and four others succeeded it before the 
death of the editor. In addition to presenting the annals of Europe 
and America, the Register embraced an abstract of laws and public 
acts, a review of literature, a chronicle of memorable occurrences, 
foreign and domestic scientific intelligence, American and foreign 
state papers, and miscellaneous articles. . To the last Brown was 
much enamoured of geographical science, and he left unfinished a 
system of geography, general and particular, which would have 
been invaluable if completed. The late Mr. John Murray, who once 
had the manuscript in his possession, gave it as his opinion that if it 
had been finished and published, the great work of Malte Brun 
would never have been translated. Brown, also, executed a number 
of architectural drawings with such skill and care that they are 
represented as being more like the works of an engraver than the 
result of hand-labour. 

But while he was devoting himself to his various literary 
undertakings with almost unexampled energy, his constitutional 
enemy was secretly gaining upon him. Nothing daunted by the 
symptoms of consumption, he pursued his labours with unabated 
courage and devotion, until the disease had made such alarming 
inroads upon his frame as to necessitate action on the part of his 
friends. They earnestly recommended a sea voyage, but this he 
would not listen to. At length, in the summer of 1809, he was 
prevailed upon to visit his friends in New Jersey and New York, for 
the purpose of recruiting his health. Writing to his wife from 
Hoboken, he asks, “‘ When have I known that lightness and vivacity 
of mind which the divine flow of health, even in calamity, produces 
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in some men ? and would produce in me, no doubt—at least, when 
not soured by misfortune. Never—scarcely ever—not longer than 
half an hour at a time since I have called myself man.” Yet he 
persistently and unweariedly prosecuted his efforts on behalf of 
relatives who had been the victims of misfortune, and whom he had 
voluntarily taken under his own protection. On his return home, 
his illness assumed a more serious aspect, and from November 10th, 
1809, till the 22nd of February, 1810—the day of his death—life 
was with him one prolonged agony. His age was thirty-nine. 

Brockden Brown was unfortunately cut off at the very time when 
the results of his wide study might reasonably have been expected 
to be made of service to others. He had little of the spirit of 
adventure, and on one occasion said he would rather consort with a 
ploughman or an old market-woman for ever, than expose himself to 
the hundredth part of the perils which beset the heels of a Ledyard 
ora Park. He was careless of money, and slovenly in dress, but he 
was habitually careful in his diet. He abstained from spirituous 
liquors long before temperance societies were established, and he 
wrote papers in one of his magazines on the deleterious effects of 
intemperance, and of the use of greasy articles of food. 

Though nominally a Quaker, he had little sympathy with the 
sect. ‘The truth is,” he said, “I am no better than an outcast of 
that warlike sect.” He was as far removed from the ordinary 
orthodox believer as he was from the atheist. He believed in the 
common Father of the human race, but beyond that his religion was 
difficult to define, if, indeed, it recognised any precise dogmas. 
Finally, Brown differed from the great majority of men in indulging 
a very modest estimate of his own powers. ‘Though attached,” 
says his biographer, “to the seclusion of the closet, though he would 
for hours be absorbed in architectural studies, measuring proportions 
with his compasses, and drawing plans of Grecian temples or Gothic 
cathedrals, monasteries, or castles; though addicted to every kind 
of abstraction, and attached by habit to reverie, he would break off 
with the utmost ease from these favourite occupations of his mind, 
and enter into conversation on any topic with a fluency and copious- 
ness which approached to the finest eloquence. He was never 
dictatorial or intrusive ; and, although pleased when holding dis- 
course, and conscious of superior colloquial talents, he was, among 
men of the world, or loud and long talkers, generally silent, though 
not perhaps a listener. Though not imposing in personal appear- 
ance, and with great simplicity of manners, he was winning in his 
address, and made friends of- both sexes wherever he felt that the 
object was worthy. A man of uncommon acquirements, superior 
talents, amiable manners, and exalted virtues.” 

Turning now to a consideration of the works of this writer, the 
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one abiding impression left upon the mind after a perusal of his 
novels is that of a singular and abnormal imagination. We re- 
member nothing exactly like them, either amongst English or 
American writers, and upon a first reflection they seem utterly out 
of harmony with the nature and disposition of the author himself. 
There is a fulness and spontaneity of eloquence in some of these 
romances which can only be matched by Shelley in poetry; and 
between these two minds there was not a little in common. Had 
Shelley written novels, we can well imagine that they would have 
been after the same type as Brown’s—distinguished for a grand pictur- 
esqueness, and a bold and vivid imagination. One who knew Shelley 
well is reported to have said that “nothing so blended itself with 
the structure of his interior mind, as the creations of Brown.” Much 
has been said of the similarity that exists between Godwin and 
Brockden Brown, and yet they present as many points of difference 
as of concord. Undoubtedly, Brown was a close reader of the author 
of Political Justice, but the cast of mind and disposition of the two 
varied considerably. The English philosopher was to a great extent 
cold, calculating, precise, and diplomatic. Brown was the very 
reverse of all these; he was calm and. placid, not from lack of sym- 
pathy, of which he had abundance, but from his soft and childlike 
disposition. Then, too, he had moments of high poetic exaltation to 
which Godwin was a stranger. He has left on record, nevertheless, 
his sense of “‘the transcendent merits of Caleb Williams,” a work 
which-impressed him so profoundly as to cause him the deepest 
dissatisfaction with his own early literary efforts. But the one 
protracted horror of Caleb Williams differs altogether from the 
fearful and ghostly situations in Brown’s best novels. Indeed there 
is another work by Godwin which must have remained upon Brown’s 
memory as clearly as, if not more so than, the masterpiece of fiction 
just named. It is in S¢. Leon that we see a nearer approach to the 
class of mysterious and apparently supernatural incidents in which 
Brown revelled. Passion was finely and terribly depicted in Caleb 
Williams, but it was in St. Leon that Godwin endeavoured to “ mix 
human passions and feelings with incredible situations,” to use his 
own language. The hero, St. Leon, becomes the depository of the 
two mighty secrets, the Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir Vite. 
He becomes endowed with boundless wealth, and enjoys complete 
immunity from disease, weakness, and death. This strange romance, 
saturated with improbability, must have exercised, equally with its 
predecessor, a wonderful influence over Brown. Accordingly, as 
the first important result of his traffic with the mysterious pheno- 
mena of nature, we have the novel of Wieland: or, the Ventriloquist. 
This title, however, conveys no notion of the exact character of the 


romance. Toa reader of an unsympathetic or unimaginative mind, 
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it must always appear a very unsatisfactory work. The invention is 
so bizarre, the machinery so fantastic and unexpected. The author 
claims that the incidents occurred between the conclusion of the 
French and the beginning of the Revolutionary war; but the 
opinion of the reader will be that the age of miracles has indeed 
returned, if he be called upon to affirm his belief in the extraordinary 
events recorded in Wieland. We do not now refer to the conduct of 
the younger Wieland, for no deeds can be more strange, more cruel, 
or more revolting than those sometimes committed under the pres- 
sure of religious hallucination. The experience of Wieland in this 
direction is enough to appal the stoutest heart. 

The Wieland family, doomed to premature extinction, consists of 
Wieland himself, his wife, and three children, his sister (who relates 
the story), a bosom friend named Pleyel, and an adopted daughter. 
The mysterious death of Wieland’s father by self-combustion im- 
pressed the son very deeply, till he became reserved, grave, and the 
subject of religious previsions. Moral necessity and Calvinistic 
_ inspiration were the props on which he reposed. Carwin, the 
biloquist, destined to be the spring of every evil to this happy 
family, contracted a familiarity with its members under the most 
singular circumstances. He first began to act with his secret and 
extraordinary powers upon Wieland himself. The wretched man 
having left his home one day, suddenly imagines he hears his wife’s 
voice by his side. He converses with her, but on reaching home he 
is amazed to discover that she has never quitted the house. This 
becomes the first strong intimation to Wieland of that which he has 
always suspected since his father’s death —that he is to be the direct 
subject of Divine communications. Pleyel is next informed, appa- 
rently by the same supernatural agency, that his mistress, who is in 
Europe, is dead ; and long afterwards it is shown that at this time 
she had given out a report of her own death for a special purpose. 
Wieland’s sister next passes under the spell of Carwin. His first 
appearance before her made a vivid and indelible impression upon 
her, and in describing his person she says—‘ His cheeks were pallid 
and lank, his eyes sunken, his forehead overshaded by coarse 
straggling hairs, his teeth large and irregular, though sound and 
brilliantly white, and his chin discoloured by a tetter. His skin 
was of coarse grain and sallow hue. Every feature was wide of 
beauty, and the outline of his face reminded you of an inverted cone; 
and yet his forehead, so far as shaggy locks would allow it to be 
seen, his eyes lustrously black, and possessing, in the midst of 
haggardness, a radiance inexpressibly serene and potent, and some- 
thing in the rest of his features which it would be in vain to describe, 
but. which served to betoken a mind of the highest order, were 
essential ingredients in the portrait.” But to describe the character 
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of this most fatal of mankind she has no adequate language. When 
she calls up his image her blood is congealed, and her fingers palsied. 
Pleyel and Wieland’s sister become the subjects of a mutual affec- 
tion, but it is blasted when the former is an ear-witness to the 
assignations of the lady with another lover. The mystery deepens ; 
it is in vain she endeavours to explain, and her arguments only 
convince Pleyel that she adds hypocrisy to dissoluteness, and he flies 
from the scene. It is Carwin who has wrecked their happiness by 
the exercise of his marvellous powers. She constantly hears myste- 
rious voices, but they are rather directed towards her preservation 
than otherwise. Meanwhile, the subjugation of Wieland to the 
Divine will—for such he takes to be the end of the manifestations of 
which he is the subject—proceeds in terrible stages. He also believes 
in the supposed fall of his sister from virtue. A friend who arrives 
at the house of the Wielands, assures the sister that Francis Carwin 
is a criminal who has escaped from Newgate prison—that he had 
been found guilty upon two indictments of robbery and murder. A 
correspondent, speaking of Carwin, describes him in general terms 
“as the most incomprehensible and formidable among men; as 
engaged in schemes reasonably suspected to be in the highest degree 
criminal, but such as no human intelligence is able to unravel; that 
his ends are pursued by means which leave it in doubt whether he 
be not in league with some infernal spirit; that his crimes have 
hitherto been perpetrated with the aid of some unknown but 
desperate accomplices; that he wages a perpetual war against the 
happiness of mankind, and sets his engines of destruction at work 
against every object that presents itself.” Wieland, carrying out, 
as he believes, the mandate of Heaven, first murders his wife. He 
had earnestly prayed for the substitution of some other victim, and 
would readily have given his own life; but the Divine fiat had gone 
forth, and he must obey it. After the deed had been perpetrated, 
he again heard the mysterious voice directing him as follows :— 
“Thou hast done well, but all is not done—the sacrifice is incom- 
plete: thy children must be offered; they must perish with their 
mother!’ And he forthwith takes the lives of his three innocents. 
He next endeavours to take the life of his sister, but fails. He is 
arrested, and thrown into prison. Endowed with superhuman energy 
and strength, he bursts all bonds, escapes, and once more appears at 
his own home. Carwin has just revealed to Wieland’s sister the 
power of ventrilocution which he possesses; but when he is aware 
of the awful crimes which have resulted from his use of it, he 
professes his innocence of any intention to instigate these deeds, and 
‘expresses the utmost horror of them. He then relates his past 
history. Wieland returns during the recital, and thanks God when 
- he perceives his sister, for she is to be the final victim of that 
FF2 
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holocaust whereby the Divine will shall have been completely 
fulfilled in hisown person. He is proceeding to this last sacrifice, when 
his hand is arrested. She reveals to him that he has been acting 
under the instigation of Carwin—a fact which she herself firmly 
believed. Wieland is seized with a fearful trembling; he does not 
comprehend all; but he hears the voice again, this time to assure him 
that he has acted not upon supernatural decree, but in obedience to 
the fanatical guidance of his disordered senses. He is transformed 
at once into the man of sorrows. His blissful visions are ended; his 
eyes are without moisture, and gleam with the fire that consumes 
his vitals. He grasps the knife which lies upon the ground, plunges 
it to the hilt in his own neck, and his life instantly escapes with the 
stream that gushes from the wound. Thus ends the career of one 
whose mind, devoted to morbid introspection and religious delu- 
sions, was already prepared for the pois and impostures of 
Carwin. 
Where the author will be regarded as having overstepped the 
_bounds between the natural and the supernatural is in such incidents 
as that of the spontaneous combustion of the elder Wieland. It 
may or may not be that history furnishes a parallel case of the ex- 
tinction of life and bodily decomposition; but we require more 
evidence upon the question, and upon the process, than we find 
tendered here. But as an imaginary instance of that alleged awful 
and mysterious phenomenon of nature, self-combustion, the narration 
in this romance is at once graphic and enthralling. Having beheld 
a prelusive gleam, and witnessed other prognostications of his fate, 
the father of the hero is environed by a fiery cloud, and at last 
perishes ; ‘‘ yet not till insupportable exhalations, and crawling putre- 
faction, had driven from his chamber and the house every one whom 
their duty did not detain.” 

The successive scenes in which the story of Wieland is worked out 
are instinct with dramatic power; while the strange and incompre- 
hensible appearances of Carwin excite alternate emotions of terror 
and disgust—emotions enhanced by the mystery which envelopes 
his deeds, and the potent influence which he wields over his unsus- 
pecting victim. Especially eloquent and impassioned is that chapter 
of the novel where Wieland is placed at the bar of justice to answer 
for his crimes, and he delivers a reply “with significance of gesture, 
and a tranquil majesty, which denoted less of humanity than god- 
head.” We have not space to give the pathetic parts of Wieland’s 
address, but we quote its opening passages as indicating the line of 
his defence, and as showing the level of simple yet singularly im- 
pressive rhetoric attained by the author throughout the novel :— 


‘‘Theodore Wieland, the prisoner at the bar, was now called upon for his 


defence. He looked around him for some time in silence, and with a mild 
countenance. At length he spoke:— 
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‘“««Tt is strange; I am known to my judges and auditors. Who is there 
present a stranger to the character of Wieland ? Who knows him not as a hus- 
band—as a father—as a friend ? Yet here am I arraigned as a criminal. I am 
charged with diabolical malice! I am accused of the murder of my wife and 
my children ! 

** «Tt is true they were slain by me; they all perished by my hand. The 
task of vindication is ignoble. What is it that I am called upon to vindicate ? 
and before whom ? ; 

“«* You know that they are dead, and that they were killed by me. What 
more would you have? Would you extort from me a statement of my motives ? 
Have you failed to discover them already ? You charge me with malice; but 
your eyes are not shut; your reason is still vigorous; your memory has not 
forsaken you. You know whom it is that you thus charge. The habits of his 
life are known to you; the treatment of his wife and his offspring are known to 
you; the soundness of his integrity, and the unchangeableness of his principles, 
are familiar to your apprehension ; yet you persist in this charge! You lead 
me hither manacled as a felon; you deem me worthy of a vile and tormenting 
death ! 

‘** Who are they whom I have devoted to death? My wife—the little ones 
that drew their being from me—that creature who, as she surpassed them in 
excellence, claimed a larger affection than those whom natural affinities bound 
to my heart. Think ye that malice could have urged me to this deed? Hide 
your audacious fronts from the scrutiny of Heaven. Take refuge in some 
cavern unvisited by human eyes. Ye may deplore your wickedness or folly, 
but ye cannot expiate it. 

“Think not that I speak for your sakes. Hug to your hearts this detestable 
infatuation. Deem me still a murderer, and drag me to untimely death. I 
make not an effort to dispel your illusion; I utter not a word to cure you of 
your sanguinary folly: but there are probably some in this assembly who have 
come from far. For their sakes, whose distance has disabled them from know- 
ing me, I will tell what I have done, and why. 

** «Tt is needless to say that God is the object of my supreme passion. I 
have cherished in his presence a single and upright heart; I have thirsted for 
the knowledge of his will; I have burnt with ardour to approve my faith and 
my obedience. My days have been spent in searching for the revelation of 
that will; but my days have been mournful, because my search failed. I 
solicited direction. I turned on every side where glimmerings of light could be 
discovered. I have not been wholly uninformed; but my knowledge has always 
stopped short of certainty. Dissatisfaction has insinuated itself into all my 
thoughts. My purposes have been pure, my wishes indefatigable; but not till 
lately were these purposes thoroughly accomplished, and these wishes fully 
gratified. 

““*T thank thee, my Father, for thy bounty; that thou didst not ask a less 
sacrifice than this; that thou placedst me in a condition to testify my submission 
to thy will! What have I withheld which it was thy pleasure to exact? Now 
may I, with dauntless and erect eye, claim my reward, since I have given thee 
the treasure of my soul.’ ” 


The accused then proceeds in vehement language to set forth the 
black catalogue of his crimes, with the method of their accomplish- 
ment. ' 

What was the author’s object in this story, which is a veritable 
tour de force of passion, misery, and terror? Some may object that 
the exceptional manifestations of Nature are not legitimate ground- 
work for the purposes of fiction ; but there is no reason why that 
which is apparently beyond Nature, as well as that which in 
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humanity strikes us with horror and awe, should not be taken b 

the artist whose genius has a special susceptibility in that direction. 
Brown used these things, and practically conveyed an indelible 
lesson against all superstition. Man is rebuked for his proneness to 
believe that he is worked upon by supernatural powers, and the 
crimes of Wieland are a protest against those hysterical religious 
feelings which may not always result in such dire calamities, but 
which—when cherished and brooded over—inevitably lead to the 
dethronement of reason. In the hands of a tiro, the materials of 
which Wieland is composed would have resulted in a melodrama of 
the commonest and most pinchbeck order; but being infused by the 
spirit and power of genius, they are transformed into a gloomy and 
awful tragedy, in which the reader forgets for a time the incredi- 
bility of the incidents and the impossibility of the situations. 

Wieland, upon the whole, deservedly ranks as Brown’s completest 
work of fiction. There is method in its composition, order in its 
development, and naturalness in its termination. In ‘many of the 
author’s efforts he appears to have devoted himself to the manipula- 
tion of particular phases of passion with an energy that has not 
served him throughout the work. Hence the fragmentary and un- 
equal character of some of his novels. The great charge against him 
is that he has departed from the realities of every-day life. Griswold 
defends him by affirming that “the most incredible of his incidents 
had parallels in true history, and the metaphysical unity and con- 
sistency of his novels are apparent to all readers familiar with 
psychological phenomena.’’ Griswold appears to have accepted 
Brown’s own statements of the alleged facts upon which his novels 
were based. Even his warmest defender admits that he disregarded 
rules and cared little for criticism. This attitude of superiority to 
the laws which are supposed to govern fiction has in several cases 
marred the effect of what is otherwise really fine and remarkable 
work. The plain truth is that all this talk about probabilities and 
possibilities is wholly beside the mark. It is senseless to criticise a 
fairy tale by the standard of the morning paper, and it is just as 
senseless and perverse to insist on cramping invention within the 
arbitrary limits of commonplace realities as seen through common- 
place vision. 

In Ormond, Brown again devotes himself to the development of 
individual character. All his strength is spent upon the delinea- 
tion of the hero of the novel, who in some respects appears more 
diabolical than Wieland. An affinity has been traced between 
Ormond and Falkland, the hero of Godwin’s celebrated romance. In 
the outset this affinity appears real and substantial, but as Ormond 
gradually unfolds himself, it is‘perceived that the affinity is only 
superficial. Both characters are conceived originally in the most 
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amiable colours; they are the paragons of benevolence and moral 
excellence—but lines of divergence quickly appear. Falkland has 
been drawn into the commission of a solitary act which haunts him 
with fatalistic power; but his real sentiments are what they first 
appear to be. Ormond, on the contrary, is one of those beings who 
place before themselves supreme objects of good, and are prepared to 
commit wholesale crimes to compass these objects. He is an angel of 
light to Constantia Dudley at the very moment when he is plotting her 
ruin, and overwhelming her with obligations the more readily to lead 
to the accomplishment of his desires. Failing in all, he endeavours 
to force her virtue, after having removed her father from his path. 
Here is a glimpse of the true character of this man, who to the world 
at large appears a second Bayard : 

“The enormity of this deed (the murder of the heroine’s father) appeared 
by no means incongruous with the sentiments of Ormond. Human life is 
momentous or trivial in our eyes according to the course which our habits and 
opinions have taken. Passion greedily accepts, and habit readily offers, the 
sacrifice of another’s life; and reason obeys the impulse of education and desire. 
A youth of eighteen, a volunteer in a Russian army encamped in Bessarabia, 
made a prey of a Tartar girl, found in the field of a recent battle. Conducting 
her to his quarters, he met a friend, who, on some pretence, claimed the victim. 
From angry words they betook themselves to their swords. A combat ensued, 
in which the first claimant ran his antagonist through the body. He then bore 
his prize unmolested away, and having exercised brutality of one kind upon his 
victim, stabbed her to the heart, as an offering to the manes of Sarsefield, the 
friend whom he had slain. Next morning, willing more signally to expiate 
his guilt, he rushed alone upon a troop of Turkish foragers, and brought away 
five heads, suspended by their gory locks to his horse’s mane. These he cast 
upon the grave of Sarsefield, and conceived himself fully to have expiated yes- 
terday’s offence. In reward for his prowess, the general gave him a commis- 
sion in the Cossack troops. This youth was Ormond, and such is a specimen of 
his exploits, during a military career of eight years, in a warfare the most 
savage and implacable, and at the same time the most iniquitous and wanton, 
which history records.” 

This combination of Moloch and Belial was never the character of 
Godwin’s Falkland. Yet both romances have the common object of 
demonstrating the Fatalistic tendency of a master-passion. From 
the smouldering fire rises a Vesuvius of destruction. In the case of 
Ormond the ruin which he works is of a complete and devastating 
nature. There is no villainy so hateful, and yet at the same time so 
cruel and powerful for evil, as that which fashions and matures its 
purposes under the cloak of virtue and benevolence. 

In the first part of Arthur Mervyn, or Memoirs of the Year 1793, 
Brown depicts the horrors of pestilence as witnessed in the city of 
Philadelphia. As he observed in the preface to his work, it is 
scarcely possible for such visitations to pass away without giving 
rise in thoughtful and humanitarian minds to schemes of reforma- 
tion and improvement in the future, which, if they cannot wholly 
avert such visitations, may at least mitigate their effects. In the 
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autumn of 1793 Philadelphia presented scenes of terror, and yet at 
the same time of fortitude and constancy, whose parallel must be 
sought for in the plague-stricken cities of the ancient world. ‘“ He 
that depicts,” says the author, “in lively colours, the evils of disease 
and poverty, performs an eminent service to the sufferers, by calling 
forth benevolence in those who are able to afford relief; and he who 
pourtrays examples of disinterestedness and intrepidity, confers on 
virtue the notoriety and homage that are due to it, and rouses in the 
spectators the spirit of salutary emulation.” 
The novel opens with the discovery of Arthur Mervyn leaning 
against the wall of a mansion in Philadelphia stricken with the 
terrible fever. He is rescued by a humane passer-by, and conveyed 
to his own home, where he is tenderly nursed by his wife. While 
recovering, a stranger appears upon the scene, who poisons the mind 
of his benefactors against Mervyn. As the result of this, the hero 
narrates his own story. He is the son of a Pennsylvanian yeoman. 
After the death of his mother, his father marries a low-bred woman; 
and: Arthur, unable longer to remain under the paternal roof, 
endeavours to push his fortunes in Philadelphia. Meeting with a 
young man, to whom he reveals his situation, he is conveyed to a 
magnificent mansion, and is there locked up in a closet. A husband, 
who has deposited an infant in his wife’s bed in the hope 
that having just lost her own, she will adopt it, enters the 
adjoining apartment. Arthur hears the dialogue which ensues, 
and also the details of a plot for defrauding a rich nabob of 
thirty thousand dollars. He at length procures his freedom, and 
determines to leave the city. He begs from a passing stranger 
money to carry him over the Schuylkill, whereupon his patron 
hears his story, becomes interested in him, and engages him as his 
amanuensis. He is clothed in new garments by his employer Wel- 
beck, and is astonished to discover the great similarity between 
himself and a mad youth named Clavering, who had died under his 
father’s roof. Welbeck introduces Mervyn to a beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, who is filled with the strongest emotion on 
noticing Mervyn’s resemblance to another. Mervyn deems Welbeck 
to be an illustrious foreigner, expatriated from Europe, and the lady 
he regards as his daughter, while the youth to whom he bears so 
extraordinary a resemblance was doubtless her brother, to whom she 
was deeply attached. Mervyn, after having been bound to secrecy 
as to all that has gone before, is requested by Welbeck to carry a 
letter to a Mrs. Wentworth. When he sees this lady she also is 
surprised by his appearance. In her house he discovers a portrait 
of Clavering, drawn by himself, and given to Mervyn by the artist, 
but lost with some other things by Arthur. He ascertains from 
Mrs. Wentworth that Clavering was the son of the gentleman whe 
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owned the house in which Welbeck resides. Clavering had sud- 
denly disappeared. Mervyn’s suspicions of his patron are now 
aroused, and amongst other things he discovers that the supposed 
daughter can only sustain the relation of a wife towards Welbeck. 
The plot thickens, and one night Mervyn hears the report of a pistol 
from Welbeck’s room. On proceeding thither, he finds his patron 
gazing upon the corpse of a man just murdered. Welbeck now dis- 
closes his career of villainy. The lady who is with him is one of his 
victims, thrown into his power by the death of her brother, whose 
property he has taken. The man lying dead, named Watson, is a 
person who has come to take vengeance upon him for another 
crime. Mervyn now assists Welbeck in burying the body of Watson, 
and then accompanies the former across the Delaware. Welbeck is 
apparently drowned, but Mervyn saves himself, and also a pocket- 
book given him by the drowning man. Mervyn afterwards discovers, 
pasted between the leaves of this book, bank-notes to the amount of 
twenty-thousand dollars, which belong to the daughter of one Lodi. 
Mervyn, who has been residing in the country for some time past, 
returns to Philadelphia, for the purpose of discovering the owner of 
the notes. He enters the city at the time of the pestilence, and 
passes through a series of the most extraordinary adventures. In 
Welbeck’s house, he is astonished by the apparition of his former 
patron. Welbeck had not committed suicide in the Delaware as 
supposed, but had safely reached the Jersey shore. He also has now 
returned to Philadelphia, for the purpose of securing the treasure he 
had lost. Mervyn confronts him, and acknowledges his possession 
of the notes. Welbeck endeavours to recover them, but in the end 
the notes are burned to ashes. Other incidents follow, and finally 
Mervyn, who was suffering from the fever, is rescued by the person 
to whom he tells his story. 

This novel abounds in improbabilities and contradictions, and it is 
almost impossible to trace its complicated plot. Episodes are intro- 
duced which have no connection whatever with what has gone before, 
and as little to do with that which comes after them. In fact, the 
whole romance is an o//a podrida of startling events. But there are 
passages in it which for beauty and eloquence have never been ex- 
celled by the author. The incidents are exceedingly dramatic, and 
the descriptions singularly graphic and picturesque. The novelist 
has defied the probabilities, but has succeeded in producing a 
brilliant series of rhetorical effects. The following passage is taken 
from Arthur Mervyn’s narrative of the ravages of the pestilence— 

‘The sun had nearly set before I reached the precincts of the city. I entered 
High Street after night-fall. Instead of equipages and a throng of passengers, 


the yoice of levity which I had formerly observed, and which the mildness of 


the season would at other times produced, I found nothing but a dreary 
solitude. 
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‘*The market-place, and each side of this magnificent avenue, were illu- 
minated as before by lamps, but between the Schuylhill and the heart of the 
city, I met not more than a dozen tigures, and these were ghostlike, wrapped in 
cloaks, from behind which they cast upon me glances of wonder and suspicion ; 
and asI approached, changed their course to avoid me. Their clothes were 
sprinkled with vinegar, and their nostrils defended from contagion by some 
powerful perfume. 

“T cast a look upon the houses, which I recollected to have seen brilliant 
with lights, resounding with lively voices, and thronged with busy faces. Now 
they were closed above and below; dark, and without tokens of being inha- 
bited. I approached a house, the door of which was opened, and before which 
stood a vehicle which I presently recognised to be a hearse. The driver was 
seated on it. I stood still to mark his visage, and to observe the course which 
he proposed to take. Presently a coffin, borne by two men, issued. The driver 
Was a negro, but his companions were white. Their features were marked by 
indifference to danger or pity. One of them, as he assisted in thrusting the 
coffin into the cavity provided for it, said, ‘I'll be damned if I think the poor 
dog was quite dead. It wasn’t the fever that ailed him, but the sight of the 
girl and her mother on the floor. J thought the last look he gave me told me 
to stay a few minutes. 

**¢Did you mark how he ey ed us, when we carried away his wife and 
daughter? I never cried in my life, since I was knee-high, but, curse me if I 
ever » felt in better tune for the business than just then. Hey!’ continued he, 
looking up and observing me, standing a few paces distant, and listening to 
their discourse, ‘ What’s wanted—anybody dead ?’ 

‘* T stayed not to answer or parley, but hurried forward. My joints trembled. 
and cold drops stood on my forehead. I was ashamed of my own infirmity; 
and by vigorous efforts of my reason, regained some degree of composure.” 


Similar horrible instances of premature interment have been recorded 
in connection with the Great Plague of London and other pestilential 
visitations. 

The descriptions of ‘the plague in Philadelphia given in the first 
part of Arthur Mervyn have been ranked by some with Boccaccio’s 
narrative of the Plague of Florence and Defoe’s History of the Plague 
of London ; and, undoubtedly, they possess all the force and vigour of 
the latter work. The second part of Arthur Mervyn need not detain 
us, for, while it contains isolated chapters of great excellence, it 
exceeds its predecessor in the inconsequence and unnecessarily com- 
plicated character of its incidents. 

Brown’s power of exciting breathless apprehension was never 
more strikingly shown than in Hdgar Huntly. Events giving rise 
to wonder and suspense follow each other in rapid succession. We 
forget to discuss whether the characters are natural or not, and lose 
ourselves in their astounding experiences. It has been said of the 
description in this novel of the encounter between the hero and a 
panther, that to find a parallel for it we must go to the scene under 
the cliffs in The Antiquary, or that between the two ladies and the 
panthers in The Pioneers. Again has the author fallen back upon 
an abnormal human manifestation for the groundwork of his romance. 
Somnambulism has been called into requisition to produce startling 
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and ingenious effects. Nor is this all; for there has been pressed 
into service the immitigable hostility which existed—and still in part 
exists—between European settlers in the States and the Indian 
tribes. Conflicts between the whites and the indigenous Indians 
are detailed with realistic power, and opportunity is also given for 
the delineation of the magnificent scenery which abounds in the 
western portion of the American continent. We shall not attempt 
an analysis of this novel ; but merely remark that it is a story told by 
the hero to the sister of his friend, Waldegrave, who has been 
mysteriously murdered under the boughs of an elm in the midst of 
a private road in a wild and romantic district of Pennsylvania. 
Huntly finds the sleep-walker, Clithero, at the murdered man’s 
grave, and instinctively connects him with the crime. Clithero 
leads him a long and dangerous circuit through mountain fastnesses 
and over precipices, until the former plunges into a cavern and 
disappears. The scenes which ensue are of the most extraordinary 
description, and the imagination which conceived them may be 
justly called portentous. The life-long misery of Clithero, which 
assumed a maniacal form, had been caused by the supposed death of 
his patroness, with whose death he had always charged himself. 
After a series of adventures which it would be difficult to match out 
of our author’s own works, it is shown that the lady is still alive. 
Clithero has become a hopeless madman, however, and commits 
suicide. This singular being, who towers through the novel like 
the spectre of the Brocken, is one of the most vivid portraitures of a 
class peculiar to Brown. Half man, half demon, he excites in the 
reader the most conflicting emotions—commiseration giving way to 
terror, terror to disgust, and disgust once more, and finally, to pity. 

The novel of Clara Howard in some respects follows the lines of 
the work we have been discussing ; but it lacks originality ; and as 
Brown’s chief merit lies neither in plot nor in individuality of 
character, but in the eloquence and romantic character of his narra- 
tive, when these fail him (as they do to a great extent in this later 
novel) he is not likely to retain the attention of the reader. Told in 
the form of letters, the history of Clara Howard is related with a 
method and perspicuity absent from Brown’s other works; but 
what he gains in straightforward narrative and orderly plan, he 
loses in passion, force, intensity, genius. He has written with aqua- 
fortis before, but in Clara Howard he descends to the ordinary ink, 
shed in such immense quantities by the general purveyors of fiction. 

But if (as we have already implied) Brown’s novels must not be 
turned to for studies of character—save chiefly as concerns indi- 
viduals under the control of strange or abnormal impulses—one 
exception certainly demands to be made in favour of the heroine of 
Ormond. Constantia Dudley—natural and attractive in the highest 
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degree from the human point of view—is such a character as our 
leading English novelists need not have been ashamed to conceive. 
Shelley, who had a great distaste for novels as such, was greatly 
enamoured of this character, and expressed his strong admiration of 
the author’s skill in her delineation. The daughter of an immensely 
wealthy American citizen, she is gradually reduced, by the reverses 
of fortune, to the deepest poverty. But trouble proves the true 
alembic for testing the depth and tenderness of her nature. When 
she is sixteen, the storm of adversity bursts in its full force upon 
her father’s house. Her beauty, and the graces of her mind, attract 
a thousand admirers; but she resists them all to minister to the 
comfort of her father, who becomes blind, and falls into premature 
decay. The fever breaks out in the city ; its ravages are terrible ; 
but, surrounded by poverty and disease, Constantia pursues a 
charmed life, animated by a noble virtue and a splendid heroism. 
Highly educated and refined, and accustomed to all the luxuries 
which unbounded wealth can supply, she is compelled to descend, by 
- stages which are the result of machination and villainy, to a condi- 
tion of life which is a very lazar-house of poverty and disease. Yet 
through all she preserves the same sublime attitude of resignation 
and endurance, and attracts the admiration of even an Ormond, who 
loves her with all the passion of which such a nature is capable. 
She resists his attempts to entrap her affections, and when at length 
he endeavours to subject her to vileness and pollution, with Spartan 
courage and resolution she resists him to the death. There is 
nothing vague and shadowy in the character of Constantia Dudley, 
as is the case with so many of the novelist’s dramatis persone ; 
she gives one the impression of being a representation from life: 
she is a true woman, of a high and pure, but not an impossible 
type. 

In one passage of Clara Howard, Brown shows that he was fully 
alive to the influence which Europe still wielded over both the litera- 
ture and the character of the American people. Edward Hartley, the 
hero of the story, exclaims—“ Our books are almost wholly the pro- 
ductions of Europe, and the prejudices which infect us are derived 
chiefly from this source. These prejudices may be somewhat recti- 
fied by age and by converse with the world, but they flourish in full 
vigour in youthful minds, reared in seclusion and privacy, and undis- 
ciplined by intercourse with various classes of mankind. In me they 
possessed an unusual degree of strength. My words were selected 
and defined according to foreign usages, and my notions of dignity 
were modelled on a scale which the Revolution has completely taken 
away. I could never forget that my condition was that of a peasant, 
and in spite of reflection, I was the slave of those sentiments of self- 
contempt and humiliation which pertain to that condition elsewhere, 
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though chimerical and visionary on the western side of the Atlantic.” 
The sensitive mind of Brown, and his pride as an American citizen, 
revolted from European manners and customs. There is no peasantry, 
as such, in the United States; hence, between the freeholder, how- 
ever poor, and the richest citizen, there existed none of those sharp 
class distinctions which pertain to English society. Brown longed 
for the time when, just as America had triumphantly thrown off 
English tyranny, she would be able to throw off English customs and 
the prejudices derived from English literature. 

The question, how it comes to pass that with all his power and 
originality, Charles Brockden Brown has never enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of a popular writer, is not readily answered. It may, indeed, 
be said that the link between his creations and humanity in general 
is missing ; there is no accord between them; and, moreover, he is 
an utter stranger to the humorous faculty. Much also might be said 
with regard to his deficiencies in the construction of plot; but, on 
the other hand, there must be set against these the varied charms of 
his style—its eloquence, its clearness, and its nervousness. 

In Brown we not only behold a pioneer in the world of fiction, 
but one of the earliest of those writers who have endeavoured to give 
anative tone and character to American literature. Cut off at an 
age when he had only just begun to gauge his own powers, and to 
subjugate an imagination which had hitherto revelled in its wild 
luxuriance and growth, he has left behind him a surprising indica- 
tion of possible achievements, rather than work accomplished of that 
full and compact nature of which he was capable. Like the great 
nation of which he formed a part, he was struggling with a youth of 
noble potentialities. Hawthorne, Cooper, and others have since done 
more perfect work, but in none was there evidence of precisely the 
same latent original power. He was the intellectual product of a 
people as yet in its nonage, and which stepped forth amidst the 
nations of the world with all the hope and elasticity of youth, yet 
lacking the stronger fibre of manhood. To circumscribe the nature 
and extent of Brockden Brown’s literary labours, however, had the 
Fates been propitious and his life been prolonged, would have been 
hazardous. But he passed away ere he had reached those greater 
heights to which he aspired, and which seemed accessible enough 
to such uncommon talents, such restless energy, and such powerful 
inspiration. 

GrorcE Barnett SMITH. 
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Ir seems surprising that in the discussions of contemporary philo- 
sophy on the origin and destiny of the soul, there has been no explicit 
revival of the doctrines of Pre-existence and Metempsychosis. What- 
ever may be their intrinsic worth, or evidential value, their title to 
rank on the roll of philosophical hypotheses is undoubted. They 
offer quite as remarkable a solution of the mystery which all admit 
as the rival theories of Creation, Traduction, and Extinction. 

What I propose in this paper is not to defend the doctrines, but to 
restate them ; to distinguish between their several forms; to indicate 
the speculative grounds on which the most plausible of them may be 
maintained ; to show how it fits as well into a theistic as into a pan- 
theistic theory of the universe; and to point out the difficulties in 
the ethical problem which it lightens if it does not remove. 

I may best approach the question by a statement of the chief 
difficulty which seems to block the way of a belief in Immortality, 
arising out of the almost universal acceptance of the doctrine of 
Evolution as explanatory of physical existence, and one of the con- 
siderations by which it has been met. This will lead, by natural 
sequence, to the theories in question. 

The difficulty is this. Admitting the development of man out of 
prior conditions, and retaining a belief in his immortality, a point 
must have been reached when a mortal predecessor gave rise to an 
immortal successor. If all that now is has issued inexorably out of 
what once was, and the human race been gradually evolved out of a 
prior type, we have but three alternatives to choose from: either 
first, the whole series is mortal ; or second, the whole is immortal ; 
or third, a long series of mortal ancestors gave place, at a leap and a 
bound, to an immortal descendant, the father of a race of immortals. 
There is no other possible alternative, if we admit a process of 
development. The first of the three may be set aside meanwhile, 
since it is the doctrine of the natural mortality or extinction of the 
individual. The second presents the insuperable difficulty of the 
continued existence in a separate form of all the living creatures that 
have ever appeared on the stage of being ; because it is impossible to 
draw a line anywhere amongst them, and say that the dog is 
immortal but the reptile is not ; or that the reptile is, while the bee 
and the ant are not; or that they are, while the myriad tribes of the 
protozoa are not. We are, therefore, limited to the third hypothesis, 
viz., that a point was reached when immortality was evolved; that 


(1) The substance of a paper read to the New Speculative Society, Scotland, Novem- 
ber, 1877. 
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is to say, that the power of surviving the shock of dissolution was 
non-existent for ages, but that it became real in a moment of time, 
when the mortal creature that preceded man gave birth to one who 
was an “heir of immortality.” In stating the problem thus, I 
merely indicate the logical result of admitting the principle of 
Evolution as explanatory of physical existence, and conjoining with 
it the doctrine of Immortality. The derivation of the human body 
from a lower type is quite consistent with the latter doctrine, because 
the body is not immortal. It is, besides, a much worthier notion, 
and more in keeping with analogy, to suppose that the body was 
formed by natural process out of a previous animal organization, than 
to imagine it to have been instantaneously created out of the inor- 
ganic dust of the world. But was the human soul similarly evolved 
out of the vital principle of the previous races? Was the fw of 
the animal the parent of the yuyy, or mvévua, in man? This is the 
development theory in its completed form. If it be demonstrable, it 
is certain that man cannot be immortal. His race may be permanent 
(though, by the hypothesis, it is perpetually altering), but the 
individuals composing it cannot live for ever. It is impossible, in 
short, that Immortality can be a prerogative evolved out-of mortality, 
because the one is separated from the other, to use an expressive 
phrase of Norris’s, “‘ by the whole diameter of being.” This is the 
difficulty in question. 

It has been met, or attempted to be met, by the following con- 
sideration. It is alleged that the case was precisely the same in 
reference to the first immortal evolved out of a mortal ancestor as it 
is in reference to any of his descendants, because in both cases the 
beginnings of life are similar. These may be physiologically traced ; 
and a point is always reached when a possible mortality is averted. 
The “ first beginnings of individual life,” says Mr. Picton, “do not 
involve immortality: and when such an incipient merely germinant 
life deceases, it perishes utterly.” There must be a period reached, 
therefore, at which immortality begins. “If an individual died one 
moment before a certain time he would be annihilated : whereas, if 
he survives a moment longer, he will live for ever” (New Theories 
and the Old Faith, p. 199). And so it is thought that a time 
comes when the personality of the individual matures, when “his 
isolation grows defined,” and he is thenceforward able to “ survive 
the shock of death ;” whereas, had his bodily organization perished 
one moment earlier, his destiny would have been simply to remerge 
in the general whole. Thus, the immaterial principle which in a 
thousand cases dies, and passes into some other form of immaterial 
energy, survives in the case of others, and wins permanence for itself 
by successfully resisting the first perils of independent life. Such is 
the rejoinder. 
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I cannot think this way of escaping the difficulty a satisfactory 
one, unless the principle which survives is believed to have existed 
previously in some other form. The difference between immortality 
and mortality is not one of degree. It is literally infinite, and the 
one can never give rise to the other. The immortal cannot, in the 
nature of things, be developed cut of the mortal. A creature 
endowed with feeble powers of life may originate another endowed 
with stronger powers, which will therefore live longer, and be able to 
survive the storms which had shipwrecked its feebler ancestors; but 
this is a totally different thing from the evolution of an immortal 
progeny out of a series of mortal predecessors. Let us suppose, 
however, that the immortal has descended, that it has “lapsed from 
higher place,” or that it has ascended, risen from some lower sphere, 
immortality may then belong to its very essence. It may, in its 
inmost nature, be incapable of death, its destiny being a perpetual 
transmigration, or renewal of existence. The distinction between a 
theory of evolution (which admits immortality) and that of trans- 


migration isimmense, According to the former, man at a definite 


moment of time emerged out of the animal, and the power of 
surviving the shock of death was conferred upon him, or won by him, 
in the struggle for existence. According to the latter, man was 
always immortal; before he entered the present life he existed in 
another state, and he will survive the destruction of his present body 
simply because his soul, which is intrinsically deathless, passes 
into a new body, or remains temporarily unembodied. The difference 
is immense. On the other hand, the distinction between the theory 
of transmigration and that of absorption is equally great. According 
to the one, the soul retains its individuality and preserves its identity 
through all the changes it undergoes; according to the other, its 
individuality is lost though its vital force survives, as an ineradicable 
constituent of the universe. 

The doctrine of Metempsychosis is theoretically extremely simple. 
Its root is the indestructibility of the vital principle. Let a 
belief in pre-existence be joined to that of posthumous existence, and 
the dogma is complete. It is thus at one and the same time a theory 
of the soul’s origin, and of its destination ; and its unparalleled hold 
upon the human race may be explained in part by the fact of its 
combining both in a single doctrine. It appears as one of the very 
earliest beliefs of the human mind in tribes not emerged from 
barbarism. It remains the creed of millions at this day. It is 
probably the most widely-spread and permanently influential of all 
speculative theories as to the origin and destiny of the soul. 

In a single paragraph I may sketch its history, though in the 
most condensed and cursory manner. It has lain at the heart of all 
Indian speculation on the subject, time out of mind. It is one of the 
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cardinal doctrines of the Vedas, one of the roots of Buddhist belief. 
The ancient Egyptians held it. It is prominent in their great 
classic, the “ Book of the Dead.’’ In Persia it coloured the whole 
stream of Zoroastrian thought. The Magi taught it. The Jews 
brought it with them from the captivity in Babylon. Many of the 
Essenes and the Pharisees held it. Though foreign to the genius 
both of Judaism and Christianity, it has had its advocates (as 
Delitzsch puts it) “as well in the synagogue as in the church.” The 
Cabbala teaches it emphatically. The Apocrypha sanctions it, and 
it is to be found scattered throughout the Talmud. In Greece 
Pythagoras proclaimed it, receiving the hint probably both from 
Egypt and the East; Empedocles taught it; Plato worked it elabo- 
rately out, not as mythical doctrine embodying a moral truth, but as 
a philosophical theory or conviction. It passed over into the Neo- 
Platonic school at Alexandria. Philo held it. Plotinus and Por- 
phyry in the third century, Jamblichus in the fourth, Hierocles and 
Proclus in the fifth, all advocated it in various ways; and an 
important modification of the Platonic doctrine took place amongst 
these Alexandrians, when Porphyry limited the range of the metem- 
psychosis, denying that the souls of men ever passed downwards to a 
lower than the human state. Many of the fathers of the Christian 
Church espoused it; notably Origen. It was one of the Gnostic 
doctrines. The Manicheans received it, with much else, from their 
Zoroastrian predecessors. It was held by Nemesius, who emphati- 
cally declares that all the Greeks who believed in immortality 
believed also in metempsychosis. There are hints of it in Boethius. 
Though condemned, in its Origenistic form, by the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 551, it passed along the stream of Christian theology, 
and reappeared amongst the Scholastics in Erigena and Bonaventura. 
It was defended with much learning and acuteness by several of the 
Cambridge Platonists, especially by Henry More. Glanvill devotes 
a curious treatise to it, the Zwa orientalis. English clergy and 
Irish bishops were found ready to espouse it. Poets, from Henry 
Vaughan to Wordsworth, praise it. It won the passing suffrage of 
Hume as more rational than the rival theories of Creation and 
Traduction. It was held by Swedenborg; and it has points of 
contact with the anthropology of Kant and Schelling. It found an 
earnest advocate in Lessing. Herder also maintained it, while it 
fascinated the minds of Fourier and Leroux. Soame Jenyns, the 
Chevalier Ramsay, and Mr. Edward Cox have written in its defence. 
If we may broadly classify philosophical systems as d priori or d 
posteriori, intuitional or experiential, Platonist or Aristotelian, 
this doctrine will be found to ally itself both speculatively and 
historically with the former school of thought. Passing from 
the schools to the instinctive ideas of primitive men, or the 
VOL. XXIV. N.S. GG 
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conceptions now entertained by races that are half civilised or 
wholly barbarous, the belief in transmigration will be found 
almost universal. It is inwoven with nearly all the mythology 
of the world. It appears in Mexico and in Tibet, amongst the 
Negroes and the Sandwich Islanders. It comes down from the 
Druids of ancient Gaul to the Tasmanians of to-day. The 
stream of opinion—whether instinctive, mystic, or rational—is 
continuous and broad; and if we could legitimately determine any 
question of belief by the number of its adherents, the quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, would apply to this more fitly than to 
any other. Mr. Tylor speaks of it (Primitive Culture, ch. xii.) as 
now “arrested and unprogressive,” or lingering only as “an intel- 
lectual crotchet.’’ It may be so: but I think it quite as likely to be 
revived, and to come to the front again, as any rival theory on the 
subject, when the decay that is the fate of every system of opinion 
overtakes those that are in the place of honour and recognition now. 
Each philosophical doctrine, being in the nature of things only a 
partial interpretation of the universe, or an approximate solution of 
the mystery of existence, is in its turn set aside as inadequate; while 
all the greater ones invariably reappear under altered forms. The 
resuscitation of discarded theories is as inevitable as the modifications 
which they undergo in the process of revival. Metempsychosis is 
true of all theories, whether it applies to souls or not. 

There are three possible forms of the doctrine. Logically four 
may be held, but only three are philosophically tenable. Lither, 
first, itmay be maintained that the metempsychosis is universal, ex- 
tending to all finite forms of life, so that the highest may change 
place with the lowest, and vice versd. The life that was in man may 
degenerate, or pass downwards into the animal ; or the life that was 
in the animal may rise, and pass upwards into man; the winding 
stream of development flowing either way, and the particular direc- 
tion which the current takes being determined by the internal state 
of the individual. There may be thus, on the one hand, degradation 
and descent; on the other, elevation and ascent, through a perpetual 
cycle of successive births and deaths. Or, second, the transmigration 
may be limited to the animal world, and denied to the human. It 
is a conceivable and may seem a plausible hypothesis, to those who 
shrink from extending the transmigration to man, that it applies 
solely to the lower orders of existence, that the life of an animal is 
lost or “ blown out,” but that on the destruction of its organization, 
the vital force emerges, and is continued in some other form. (The 
supposition which is logically distinct from this, but which is not 
philosophically tenable, is the contrary one, that the transmigration 
holds good of man only, and does not extend to the animal world.) 
The third form of the theory is that the transmigration may apply 
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both to the human and to the animal world; but that in each case 
it is strictly limited to one sphere, that is to say, that the souls of 
men animate successive bodies, but that they never descend to a 
lower level, while the vital spirit of the animal never ascends into 
the human form. This was practically the development which the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine took under Porphyry and others 
in the Alexandrian school. Thus, metempsychosis may be either, 
first, a law or process regulating the universal development of life on 
our planet, or, second, a cyclical movement along one line, and con- 
fined, to one group of existences; or, third, it may be a movement 
along two definite lines, but strictly limited to these lines. 

I may now state some of the obvious facts which gave rise to the 
belief among primitive races, and the less prominent ones of a higher 
order which suggested it to the more meditative spirits of antiquity. 
The inferences may have been illogically drawn; but the natural 
history of a doctrine is one thing, its philosophical validity is 
another; and the historical development of a belief does not always 
or usually follow the lines of scientific evidence. The student of the 
history of civilisation is familiar with this fact, that reasonings 
which are philosophically worthless. have frequently led to conclu- 
sions which are at least highly probable ; just as beliefs which are 
demonstratively true have often been sustained by arguments radi- 
cally unsound. 

The superficial resemblances between the lower animals and men 
in feature, disposition, and character, in voice and mien, would 
suggest to the primitive races the probability that the bodies of 
animals were inhabited by human souls, and those of men by animal 
natures. The intelligence and feeling of the brutes, their half-human 
character, and the brutality of some men, seemed an evidence that 
their respective souls or vital principles had exchanged places. They 
saw the cunning of the fox, the fierceness of the tiger, in their com- 
rades ; they also learned the fidelity of a friend from the rare attach- ' 
ment and devotion of their dogs. As they were in the habit of 
describing the qualities of men by these surface resemblances, as 
leonine, currish, vulpine, &c., and, vice versd, of describing the 
characteristics of animals by terms originally applied to their own 
race, it was a natural, though not a logical inference that their re- 
spective vital principles were interchangeable. In short, the rare 
humanity of some animals and the notorious animality of some men 
suggested to the primitive races, not the common origin of both, but 
the arbitrary passage of one into the other. 

In addition, family likenesses being transmitted, and reappearing 
after an interval of generations, would suggest the return of the 
spirits of the dead within a new physical organization. Mere facial 
resemblances led the common mind to believe in the re-embodiment 
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of souls, Still more significantly the appearance of mental features 
resembling those of any noted person in the past, suggested the 
actual return of the departed. If one resembled his ancestors some- 
what closely in intellect, or valour, or temperament and style of 
action, it was supposed that the ancestor had again put on the vesture 
of the flesh, and “revisited the glimpses of the moon.” The spirit 
of the master being seen in the pupil seemed a hint of the same thing: 
and the notion that one of the dead had returned to reanimate a 
body may very naturally have grown out of these obvious concrete 
facts. I need scarcely add that the deduction is wholly unwarrant- 
able, and the argument illusory. An illogical inference founded on 
some surface analogy has frequently given rise to a belief which has 
grown strong in the total absence of valid evidence in its favour. 
In this case, for example, the spirit of the master appears in the pupil 
most conspicuously when both are living, or shortly after the death 
of the master, when his soul cannot have entered his pupil, unless 
he became the recipient of two souls. Further, there is no reason 


- to believe that if metempsychosis took place, the new manifestations 


of mind and character would be similar to the old ones. They would 
much more likely be widely different. It would give us a poor 
notion of any spirit that reappeared within the old limits, if it merely 
reproduced its past actions. Such a procedure would be as dis- 
appointing as those inane utterances of the dead with which modern 
Spiritualism pretends to be familiar. If the spirits of the departed 
make any progress in knowledge and experience, we would expect to 
find something very different from a repetition of their former mode 
of activity. The argument is quite illusory. 

I pass therefore to a third, and a much higher consideration. It 
arises out of certain psychological facts which have seemed to warrant 
the inference of the soul’s pre-existence. Quite suddenly a thought 
is darted into the mind, which cannot be traced back to any source 
in past experience; or we hear a sound, see an object, or ex- 
perience a sensation which seems to take us directly out of the circle 
of sense-perception that has been possible to us in the present life. 

‘* Full oft my feelings make me start 
Like footprints on some desert shore, 


As if the chambers of my heart 
Had heard their shadowy steps before.”’ 


This is one of the arguments of the Phedo: and it is the central 
thought of Wordsworth’s magnificent “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Childhood.’ The “splendour in 
the grass,” the “glory in the flower,” which Wordsworth saw and 
felt in childhood, he explains by their being the dim memory of a 


brighter experience that was past; a recovered fragment of ante- 
natal life :— 
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‘* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come,” &c. 


On the one hand, the halo with which memory surrounds our child- 
hood, and on the other, the melancholy awakened by a sense of its 
being irrecoverably gone, have suggested the idea that we look back 
through the golden gateway of childhood to the glory of a dawn 
preceding it. 


‘‘ The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


This is also one of the arguments adduced by Gautama, the reputed 
founder of the Nyaya system of Indian Philosophy. I quote from 
the aphorisms of the Nyaya, published for the Benares College at 
Allahabad. ‘‘ Joy, fear, and grief,” he says, ‘arise to him that is 
born, through relation to his memory of things previously ex- 
perienced.” And this aphorism is thus commented upon by one of 
Gautama’s pupils, Viswanatha: “If joy arises before the causes of 
joy are experienced, the child must have existed in a previous life.” 
And so, the subtile Indian metaphysic said, “ If in one life, then in 
a series, and an illimitable series; and there being no beginning, 
itis indestructible, and can have no end.” The same thing Gautama 
endeavoured to prove from the psychological phenomena of desire. 
“We see nothing born void of desire.” Since every creature ex- 
periences desires which seek satisfaction before there is any experience 
of what can satisfy them, Gautama and his commentator trace this back 
to knowledge acquired in a previous life. Both arguments are in- 
conclusive. The first set of phenomena, referred to by Plato and the 
Platonic poets so often, can be explained otherwise than by the 
hypothesis of pre-existence. In dreams, notions seemingly the most 
discordant unite, and our whole consciousness sometimes passes into 
a chaotic or amorphous state. -As to the second set of phenomena 
appealed to by Gautama, if instinctive desire demands a previous 
life to explain it, the same instinct in that life requires one still 
prior, and so on ad infinitum. And the action of instinctive desire 
can be easily explained as the growth of experience, or the result of 
a series of tentative efforts which seek, and continue to seek, satisfac- 
tion till they find it. On the other hand, while these suggestions of 
instinct and of reminiscence seem invalid as arguments in favour of 
pre-existence, the absence of memory of any actions done in a pre- 
vious state cannot be a conclusive argument against our having lived 
through it. Forgetfulness of the past may be one of the conditions 
of an entrance upon a new stage of existence. The body, which is 
the organ of sense-perception, may be quite as much a hindrance as 
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a help to reminiscence. As Plotinus said, “matter is the true river 
of Lethe: immersed in it, the soul forgets everything.” In that case 
casual gleams of memory, giving us sudden, abrupt, and momentary 
revelations of the past, are precisely the phenomena we would 
expect to meet with. If the soul has pre-existed, what we would 
ad priori anticipate are only some faint traces of recollection, surviv- 
ing in the crypts of memory. 

One of the main objections brought against the doctrine of pre- 
existence—an objection which seems insuperable to the popular mind 
—is the total absence of any authentic or verifiable memory of the past. 
It is supposed that if we cannot remember a past life, it is all the 
same as if it never was ours; for the thread of identity must be a 
conscious one. This, however, is just what its advocates deny. They 
appeal to the latent elements which underlie our present conscious- 
ness, out of which our clearest knowledge arises ; and they maintain 
that there is a hidden world of the unconscious in which the subter- 
ranean river of personality flows. 

But the deeperand more philosophical grounds on which the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the soul has been and may be maintained are 
threefold. I would characterise them respectively as the specula- 
tive, the ethical, and the physical justifications of the dogma. If 
they explain its prevalence, and account for its vitality, they do so 
by giving a show of reason for the theory, by exhibiting its intel- 
lectual raison d’étre. — 

The first is a purely ontological consideration, the relevancy of 
which will be denied by the disciples of experience, but which seems, 
to say the least, to be more valid than their denial. No one has 
stated it with more force or persuasiveness than Plato. The great 
idealist of antiquity found an evidence of pre-existence in our pre- 
sent knowledge of d priori notions, or ideas which are not the pro- 
duct of experience, such as mathematical axioms and all metaphysical 
first principles. If they are latent in the soul at birth, their origin 
must be sought in a previous state of existence. We could not now 
transcend sense, and reach general notions of any kind, unless these 
notions had belonged to us in a previous state. But it is evident 
that if their origin in this life demands for its explanation the pre- 
supposition of a prior life, their existence in that state would involve 
the postulate of one still previous, and soon ad infinitum; that is to say, 
it would demand the eternal existence of the soul itself. And it is thus 
that we reach the fully developed form of this ontological argument. 
If life or existence belongs to the soul intrinsically, it must have 
always existed. As in the Nyaya system, the soul is held to be 
eternal, because, if not eternal, it would be mortal, ‘ Whatever has 
had a beginning will have an end,” was a fundamental position of 
Gautama and his school: and this notion is so fixed in the Brah- 
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minical mind, that every religion which denies it, or fails to recognise 
it, is looked upon as ipso facto a false religion. The Brahminical 
mind is opposed to Christianity, because it conceives that Christianity 
is opposed to pre-existence. So the Bhagavad Gita says of the soul, 
“You cannot say of it, it hath been, or is about to be, or is to be 
hereafter. It is a thing without birth.” 

The whole argument of the Phedo revolves around the same 
centre, that the soul is naturally and intrinsically deathless, that it 
has in it a principle of life, with which you cannot associate, and of 
which you cannot predicate mortality. If so, its pre-existence is 
quite as certain as its posthumous existence. This is the dominant 
thought of all that Plato teaches on the subject of immortality, alike 
in the Phedo, the Pheedrus, and the Republic. It is a purely onto- 
logical consideration. All the detailed argumentation in the Phedo, 
for example, whether it involves ethical or dialectical elements,— 
the proof from the everlasting cycle of existence and origination out 
of opposites, the argument from reminiscence, the proof from the 
simplicity and consequent indissolubility of the soul, the refutation 
of the objections of Simmias and Cebes, the psychological plea 
founded on the native prerogatives and capacities of the soul—all 
either presuppose or are merely different ways of stating and illus- 
trating the cardinal position that indestructible life belongs to the 
soul’s essence. To Plato, the ideal theory is primary, the immortality 
of the soul secondary : but the one involves the other. If the mind 
of man is competent to grasp eternal ideas, it must be itself 
eternal. Ifthe ideas which it apprehends are eternal, it must par- 
ticipate in their eternity; and this imperishableness is in its very 
essence. In the Phedrus the argument is advanced that the soul is 
apxy kwyoews. It is the source of motion ; but having the cause of 
motion within itself, out of this avroxivyos comes its immortality. 
In the tenth book of the Republic the question is raised, what can 
possibly destroy the soul? Evil attacks and corrupts it. It injures 
its character without wasting its substance: and if this, which most 
of all might be supposed capable of destroying it, cannot, then 
nothing else can assail it. What is composite may be decomposed ; 
but the soul, though it has many faculties, is not composite. It is 
one, and cannot be decomposed, and must therefore live for ever. 
But, if so, it has lived always. - It is without beginning—dei ov 
(Rep. X. 609—611) ; as in the Phedo it is described as acéov dv 
(106 p.). The number of souls in the universe does not increase. An 
addition to the number of immortals would be a contradiction in terms, 
inasmuch as what begins to be must die, and what does not die in time 
was never born in time. If, therefore, we cannot attach the idea 
of dissolution or non-existence to the soul, it must have had an 
eternal past: no temporal origin can be assigned to it. Its pre- 
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existence and its posthumous existence are correlative ideas in 
Platonic thought. If it has also had a historical origin in time 
(which it has), it will have it over and over again: experiencing 
many births and many deaths. It is born when it dies, and dies 
when it is born. In short, the terms “birth” and “ death ”’ denote 
merely relative conceptions, which disguise our ignorance as much as 
they disclose our knowledge. We only see the phenomenal appear- 
ances of birth and death, of origination and decease; but the 
amount of vital force or of spiritual existence is a fixed and constant 
quantity. 

The second ground on which the theory of pre-existence finds a 
philosophical justification is an ethical one. It offers an explanation 
of the moral anomalies of the world, the unequal adjustments of 
character and situation, with the heterogeneousness and apparent 
favouritism of Providence. To many minds this has seemed the 
most plausible aspect under which metempsychosis may be regarded : 
and if it unravels the ethical puzzle of suffering associated with 
virtue, and happiness allied with evil, it may have great moral value, 
even while its scientific basis remains unproved. Hierocles said, 
“Without the doctrine of metempsychosis, it is not possible to 
justify the ways of Providence.” Let us see. It is offered to us 
not as an explanation of the origin of evil in the abstract, but as a 
key to the unequal adjustment of happiness and misery in the 
present life, or the way in which they are respectively distributed. It 
is an oft-told tale in all the literature of the world, and a perplexing 
fact in every life, this union of virtue with sorrow, or even with 
misery (which is the secret of all tragedy), and the opposite and 
equally incongruous union of happiness and vice. If these phenomena 
of the moral world, taken by themselves, are to yield us a theory of 
the universe, it can scarcely be a monotheistic one. It must be 
dualistic or Manichean. They seem to indicate either the conspicuous 
partiality and favouritism of Heaven, or a successful assault on the 
government of a righteous Being by a formidable rival power, if not 
an equal potentate. At this point, the theories of pre-existence and 
metempsychosis offer to lighten the burden of the difficulty. They 
affirm, to quote the words of Jouffroy,—used by him in another con- 
nection,—that human life is “a drama whose prologue and cata- 
strophe are both alike wanting.” In a previous state, the same laws | 
existed which govern our present life; and as the two states 
are connected by moral ties, we now gather the fruit of what we 
formerly sowed. It is not more true that in age we reap the fruit of 
the seed we sow in youth, than that we gather in this life the 
harvest of an innumerable series of past lives. The disasters which 
overtake the good are not the penalty for present action; they are 
punishment for the errors and faults of a bygone life. The 
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sufferers are not expiating their forefathers’ crimes, but their own 

‘formerly committed. Felicity associated with moral degradation 
has the same relation to a past state of existence. The reward 
is given for former actions that were worthy of recompense; the 
external circumstances of each life having a moral relation to the 
internal state of the soul in its previous existence. 

The theory arises out of a demand for equity in the adjustment 
of the external and the internal conditions of existence. On no 
moral theory can the present unequal adjustment be considered both 
equitable and final. If it is final—i.ec. if there is no future rec- 
tification—it is not equitable. If it is not final, but only a tem- 
porary arrangement for the purposes of moral discipline and 
education, it may be the most equitable of all possible arrangements. 
The moral root of the theory is thus the sense of justice, and the 
conviction not only that justice will be done, but that it is now being 
done. On the theory of a coming rectification, which connects the 
present with the future alone, and not with a past life, the idea is 
that now justice is not done; but the assize and the sentence will put 
all to rights. The theory of metempsychosis, connecting the present 
with the past as well as with the future, affirms that there is no 
region of space or moment of time in which it is not done. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that Henry More, the Cambridge Plato- 
nist, calls this doctrine “ the golden key ” to Providence, or that he 
enlarges in its praise in that remarkable dream in his Divine 
Dialogues, in which he describes his vision of the key. ‘ Let us but 
assume,” he says, ‘‘the pre-existence of souls, and all those difficul- 
ties which overcloud the understanding will vanish.” He supposes 
that human souls were created “in infinite myriads,” “in the morn- 
ing of the world.” ‘All intellectual spirits that ever were, are, or 
shall be, sprang up with the light and rejoiced together before God, 
in the morning of the creation.’”” I make this quotation from More 
(whose Dialogues on the subject are much more interesting than 
his laboured treatise on the immortality of the soul) because, as he 
combined the doctrine of the creation of souls with their pre-exist- 
ence, he represents one branch of the theory : the other branch being 
that represented by Gautama, Plato, and the Neo-Platonists, who 
maintain the soul’s eternity. | Metempsychosis fits equally well into 
both theories. As a speculative doctrine, it is equally consistent 
with a belief in definite creation, and with a theory of emanation. 

The ethical leverage of the doctrine is immense. Its motive power 
as compared with the notion of posthumous influence after the indi- 
vidual has perished—the substitute for immortality offered by La 
Mettrie and his colleagues, with all the positivists—is great. It reveals 
as magnificent a background to the present life, with its contradic- 
tions and disasters, as the prospect of immortality opens up an 
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illimitable foreground, lengthening on the horizon of hope. It 
binds together the past, the present, and the future in one ethical 
series of causes and effects, the inner thread of which is both 
personal to the individual and impersonal, connecting him with two 
eternities, the one behind and the other before. With peculiar 
emphasis it proclaims the survival of moral individuality and personal 
identity, along with the final adjustment of external conditions to 
the internal state of the agent. 

Several objections to the doctrine, however, from an ethical point 
of view, must be candidly weighed. To believe in a past state of 
existence, of which we have no present remembrance, will appear to 
some minds to weaken the sense of responsibility. It may be doubted 
whether we can have any moral relation to a past life of which we 
remember nothing, or to a future life in which the memory of 
the present will similarly vanish. To this it might be replied that 
the moral links which connect the successive moments of our present 
experience are often unconscious ones, and their validity as links 
does not depend on their being luminous ever afterwards. The 
supposed recency of our origin is not the ground of our responsibility, 
and we are accountable for a thousand things we have forgotten. 


‘ For is not our first year forgot ? 
The haunts of memory echo not ” 


even as to terrestrial life. To other minds and temperaments, the 
notion of a vast ancestry, of an illimitable genealogy, will rather 
deepen the sense of responsibility than weaken it. As the inherit- 
ance of an illustrious name and pedigree quickens the sense of duty 
in every noble nature, a belief in pre-existence may enhance the 
glory of the present life and intensify the reverence with which the 
deathless principle is regarded. The want of any definite remem- 
brance of past states of consciousness can be no barrier to a belief in 
our having experienced them; and a very slight reflection will show 
that if we have pre-existed this life, memory of the details of the 
past is absolutely impossible. The power of the conservative faculty, 
though relatively great, is extremely limited. We forget the larger 
portion of experience soon after we have passed through it; and we 
should be able to recall the particulars of our past years, filling 
up all the missing links of consciousness since we entered on the 
present life, before we were in a position to remember ‘our ante-natal 
experience. Birth into the world may be necessarily preceded by the 
crossing of the river of Lethe. The result would be the obliteration 
of knowledge acquired during a previous state; while the capacity 
for fresh acquisition survived, and the garnered wealth of old expe- 
rience would determine the amount and the character of the new. 
So long, therefore, as it is impossible to retain the memory of all 
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past experiences, so long as fragments survive which suggest pre- 
existence, so long as the river of our present consciousness flows in 
many places subterranean, so long as the connection of soul and body 
induces forgetfulness as much as it quickens remembrance, this diffi- 
culty may not be an insuperable barrier in the way of the theory of 
metempsychosis. 

Another difficulty, however, remains. It may be said that pre- 
existence fails to explain the moral inequality that now exists, 
because, if we assume a previous life to account for the maladjust- 
ment of this, a prior pre-existence must explain the anomalies of 
that, and so on ad infinitum. Even if the moral disorder is tempo- 
rary, its future elimination will not explain why it once existed under 
a perfect system of moral government. The theory of its previous 
existence only carries the difficulty one stage nearer to its source, but 
it does not remove it, or lighten its pressure in the region to which it 
is driven back. Besides, if the ultimate prospect is such a rearrange- 
ment of destiny, by an adjustment of the external state to the 
internal condition, that no inequality remains, why is this not 
effected now? Why is the marriage of virtue and felicity (the 
internal and the external) so long postponed? To this it may be 
replied, that it is no part of the theory of metempsychosis to explain 
the origin of evil. It is only the moral inequality arising from the 
way in which happiness and misery are distributed in this life— 
often in inverse ratio to virtue and vice—that it seeks to explain. 
To throw any speculative or moral difficulty into the background and 
prevent its forward pressure, is to accomplish something, although 
the puzzle still remains; and to throw it back a little way is perhaps 
all that we can do, unless we can eliminate it, which assuredly we 
cannot do. The demand to carry it still farther back, so as to explain 
the previous inequality, is really to raise the question why it is there 
at all. And to this there is probably no answer except that which 
the existence of free will supplies. With free will permanently 
existing, there is a permanent possibility of departure from the 
moral centre, and a swerving towards the circumference. Hence the 
necessity for a readjustment of the internal and external conditions 
will begin afresh. Others may object that their sense of justice is 
not satisfied by our suffering in the present life for the errors of one 
that is past. But is there justice in our suffering in manhood for the 
faults of our youth ? in our receiving anything to-day for the acts of 
yesterday ? or in children suffering at all for the deeds of their 
parents? In the two former cases, it is merely a question of a cer- 
tain time elapsing between the act and its consequence. The third 
is the case of one individual suffering for the errors of another, to 
whom he stands organically and otherwise related. But if one may 
suffer through another’s deeds, and if each may suffer from his own 
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past actions, the law will continue to operate, although the deed may 
belong to one stage of being and the penalty to another, though the 
cause and its consequence be separated by the widest possible interval. 
There is a third objection which must not be overlooked. . An 
everlasting cycle of lives might become wearisome, and induce a 
longing for repose, unbroken by any new birth in time. The per- 
petual descent and ascent, with repetitions of experience only 
slightly varied, might lead to the wish of the Lotus-eaters— 


‘* While all things else have rest from weariness, 
All things have rest, why should we toil alone ?. 
* * * * 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease our wanderings ; 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things?” 


This is virtually the longing for nirvana. And the relation of 
the doctrine of metempsychosis to that of nirvana is curious and 
interesting. Metempsychosis is part of the Buddhist belief, and yet 
nirvana, the goal of Buddhist longing, is the cessation of metempsy- 
chosis; the soul attaining rest by ceasing to exist, or being “ blown 
out.” Into all the forms of Buddhist opinion transmigration 
enters ; but “soul wandering” is a calamity, an evil inseparable 
from existence. Nirvana is a deliverance from metempsychosis. 
After undergoing the needful purification of many births and 
deaths, the soul attains the condition requisite for the perfect felicity 
of annihilation. In other words, it is the discipline of metempsy- 
chosis that gradually induces a feeling of detachment from sensible 
things. A repetition of experience is no longer necessary, and the 
soul is at length fitted and entitled to escape from the turmoil of 
existence, with its endless “vanity and vexation of spirit,” into 
the perfect rest of non-existence. Such is nirvana. It is worthy 
of note, however, that amongst the Cingalese Buddhists, the trans- 
migration ending in nirvana, or the peace of nonentity, passed 
into a doctrine of extinction plus transmission. The departing 
soul, ready to be “blown out,” lit the torch or lamp of another 
spirit before its own annihilation was consummated. Its last point 
of contact with existence, its expiring effort, was a creative one. 
It kept up the succession of creatures destined to undergo the 
same process of metempsychosis, by a final act of upddana, or attach- 
ment to existence ; after which, it entered itself into the supreme 
bliss of nirvana. 

This desire for rest in the extinction of all desire, so congenial to 
the oriental mind, presents no attraction to the hardier races of the 
west and north. It may be, in fact, a temperamental feature, deter- 
mined by subtile climatic conditions and racial peculiarities ; but it 
offers no allurement to natures that have learned to measure the 
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fulness or the charm of existence by the amount of energy evoked 
and sustained, or have seen that “pleasure is but the reflex of 
unimpeded energy.” Rest is only valued by us as the condition 
of a fresh departure and of renewed activity. Tarrying for a time 
in any harbour of existence, the inevitable longing arises for 
another sight of the great Ocean and a new voyage. 

The last ground on which metempsychosis may be advocated 
belongs to the metaphysic of physics. As an argument it has often 
been implied, when it has not been expressly affirmed. Even the 
imaginative guesses and surmisings of the primitive tribes may 
have grown unconsciously out of a speculative root, which their 
authors were incompetent to grasp. That philosophical root is the 
uniformity in the amount of spiritual existence : the conviction that, 
since the quantity of matter is neither increased nor diminished, it is 
the same with the quantity of spirit; that it is neither added to, nor 
taken from, at any moment of time. Itis adoctrine of modern science 
that there is a uniform stock of energy within the universe which 
neither increases nor decreases, but which incessantly changes its 
form and manifestations ; dissolving, retiring, re-emerging; appear- 
ing, disappearing, and returning,—the Proteus of the physical world. 
Is there a pheenix in the spiritual realm corresponding to this Proteus 
in the material sphere? It is affirmed that while the amount of 
material existence remains stationary, if the. quantity of spiritual 
existence was swiftly to increase at one end, with no corresponding 
diminution at the other, 7.c. if the birth of the spirits of the human 
race was a hew creation —multitudes every instant of time darting out 
of nonentity into manifested being—and their death a simple trans- 
ference to some new abode, this incessant and rapid increase would 
overstock the universe. 

Now, since no physical power is ever lost, all force being simply 
transformed, if the doctrine of the conservation of energy be applied 
to the sphere of moral and spiritual life, two alternative theories 
alone are possible: either pre-existence and immortality combined, 
or emanation and absorption. Whether the latter is materialistic or 
pantheistic matters not, except for the name we choose to adopt; the 
essence of the doctrine is the same. It is self-evident that if the 
amount of spiritual existence is not increased every moment, the pre- 
existence of all souls that are born, before their incarnation in the 
flesh, is as certain as their immortality. The one carries the other 
with it, or is carried by it; they are, indeed, not two doctrines, 
but two sides of the same doctrine. Thus the number of souls in the 
universe will be a fixed and constant quantity. If the conservation 
of energy be true of spiritual existence, and the soul is to survive 
the death of the body, then it lived before the body was vitalised. 
If it is neyer to be extinguished, it never was produced. It was 
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probably the force of this consideration that led the acute mind of 
David Hume to affirm that ‘ metempsychosis is the only system of this 
kind (i.e. of immortality) that Philosophy can hearken to” (Philos. 
Works, iv. p. 404). He says, “‘ What is incorruptible must also be in- 
generable.” “The soul, if immortal, existed before our birth” (p. 400). 
In the same connection he acutely suggests ‘‘ how to dispose of the 
infinite number of posthumous existences ought to embarrass the reli- 
gious theory” (p. 404). With this we may associate a remark of 
Shelley: ‘If there are no reasons to suppose that we have existed 
before that period at which our existence apparently commences, 
then there are no grounds for supposing that we shall continue 
to exist after our existence has apparently ceased ”’ (Essays, p. 58). 
The “continual influx of beings,” without a corresponding egress, is 
a difficulty which will seem insuperable to many minds. There is a 
growing consensus of opinion amongst spiritualists and materialists 
alike, that the quantity both of matter and of force within the 
universe suffers no diminution and no enlargement: loss in one 
direction being invariably and necessarily balanced by gain in 
another, and all the phenomenal changes in nature being simply 
a matter of exchange—a transposition of elements, the sum of 
which is constant. If this be so, it has an important bearing both 
on the survival of the soul after death, and on its pre-existence ; the 
two doctrines standing and falling together. 

As to the permanence of the materials which compose the body, 
when the organization is broken up and disintegrated, there is no 
debate. The survival, in some form or other, of what we call the 
mind, soul, or conscious ego, and what a materialist psychology terms 
vital force, is also conceded. Neither is annihilated; they are 
only transmuted or transformed. But the controversy remains 
after this concession, and underlies it. The alterations which the 
body undergoes can be traced, because it continues visible after death. 
Its changes can be experimentally investigated, because its trans- 
formations are slowly effected. But the transformations and changes 
of the soul, or vital principle, cannot be traced. The question, how- 
ever, which remains to be disposed of, on grounds of probability, is 
not whether it does or does not survive. Its survival is conceded 
and maintained as axiomatic. The only controversy is in what form 
does it survive ? Is it refunded to the universe, as material substance 
is restored, to be worked up into new forms, by the protoplastic force 
that originally made it what it was? or does it survive with its 
individuality and identity unbroken? That is the controversy 
between the materialist and the spiritualist. May not the latter be 
abandoning one half of his territory, or at least surrendering one of 
his positions, and thus weakening his ultimate defence, if he throws 
away the doctrine of pre-existence? It seems difficult to maintain, 
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on rational grounds, that the sum of finite existence is being 
perpetually filled up before, with no corresponding diminution 
behind ; a distinctly quantitative increase in front, with no decrease 
to balance it in the rear. Over-population in the mother country 
has necessitated emigration to the colonies. But on the theory of 
incessant miraculous increase, there is no conceivable colony in the 
universe that would not be already overstocked, and where the 
arrival of any emigrants from the parent country would not be 
unwelcome. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note how vaguely and capriciously 
the immortality of the brute creation is spoken of in connection with 
the immortality of man. By many, who are confident of their 
own survival, the immortality of animals is considered a curious 
and possibly an interesting question, but speculatively unimportant 
and theoretically indeterminable. How much depends on the 
solution of the problem of the destination of /ife is not perceived. 
For example, we hear it often said, there can be no objection to the 
immortality of the higher animals, But scientific rigour will not 
permit a line of demarcation to be drawn between the animal races, 
They all shade into one another. Are we then prepared to admit the 
immortality of every creature in which there is the faintest adum- 
bration of intelligence? and if so, of every one in which is “the 
breath of life?” If we do admit this, then the intelligence which we 
find in the dog, the beaver, the bee, and the ant, which does not 
“perish everlastingly,” is conserved somewhere, after the dissolution 
of the bodies of these animals. But how vast the Hades stocked 
with the spiritual part of every creature that has ever lived and died 
upon our planet from primeval time! When the prolific increase of 
the tribes of animated nature is realised, and the enormous cycles of 
time during which the succession has been kept up, imagination 
sinks paralysed before the conception of any shadowy storehouse — 
in which these creatures continue to live, far less to flourish. The 
supposition is felo-de-se. But if we abandon the immortality of 
all, can we retain the immortality of any? Is not transmigra- 
tion in this case the most probable hypothesis? Is not the notion 
of a uniform stock of vital energy, which passes and repasses 
endlessly throughout the organized tribes of nature, the most con- 
sistent theory we can frame? No one need hesitate to apply the 
doctrine of metempsychosis to the animal world, though he may 
doubt its applicability to the human race: while, if we reject it in 
the lower sphere, and, in consequence, hold that the intelligence and 
devotion of the dog perish, it may be hard to maintain that the 
reason and affection of man survive. 

A special difficulty, however, arises at this point It is, perhaps, 
the chief objection to the doctrine of metempsychosis. How does 
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“the life” that survives unextinguished pass from one organized 
form to.another? We can trace its signs or manifestations till they 
cease at death. So far allis clear. But what becomes of it on the 
dissolution of the body ? : 


** Animula, vagula, blandula 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca ?” 


If not extinguished, it merely retreats and reappears. But how does 
it connect itself with the new organization, into which it subse- 
quently enters as an animating and vitalising principle? This is a 
difficulty not only in the way of transmigration, but of survival in 
any form. The present connection between soul and body is known 
so far: and, in the absence of experience of separation, we have some 
psychological facts which suggest that the union is not inseparable, 
that the soul is not a function of the body, but that in each individual 
we have two principles, if not two substances, temporarily united. 
When they are separated, however, as they are at death, how does 
the spiritual part continue to live disembodied ? and how does it 
unite itself, or how is it united to a new corporeal form? Does it 
ally itself with its new organization in some cases by a voluntary 
act? in others, by a passive and involuntary process? If the latter, 
there must be some law by which the change is effected, some method 
of development determining the movement in a cycle. If the act is 
voluntary, we have a fresh difficulty to face, viz. that the spiritual 
principle must be able to select its new abode. It must, therefore, 
either choose one out of many, or it must enter the only one that is 
fitted for its reception. It must be either wholly active, or wholly 
passive, or partly active and partly passive. We can state the 
alternatives, but how to choose amongst them, how to select any one 
of them, is a difficulty that remains. The spirit shrinks from a 
ghostly or disembodied state as its perpetual destiny nearly as much 
as it recoils from the sleep of nirvana: but how to find a body, how 
to incarnate itself, or even to conceive the process by which it could 


by any foreign agency be robed anew, remains a puzzle, even while, 
as Henry Vaughan expresses it, 


‘Tt feels through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse.”’ 


These are difficulties which attend every attempt to. form definite 
conceptions as to the details of this question. Mr. Greg is wise when 
he says of the belief in immortality, “Let it rest in the vague, if you 
would have it rest unshaken.” 

A further point, however, is to be noted. Though we may validly 
object to have the roots of our convictions exhibited to view, as we 
decline to expose the rootlets of a plant to “the nipping and the 
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eager air’ of winter, it is a signal gain to integrity in belief that the 
scientific spirit of our age demands the removal of all presuppositions 
which cannot be verified, and insists that those which remain shall 
be luminous from root to branch. It does this with even more force 
and rigour than Descartes employed in his new method of research. 
So much intellectual mist has been allowed to gather and settle over 
this question of the soul’s destiny, that when a breath of the east 
wind raises it, and shows how little is known or can be intelligently 
surmised, many desire that the obscuring curtain should speedily 
fall again. But in discussing the question of immortality it is above 
all things necessary that we keep modestly within the lines of verifi- 
able evidence ; that we lean on no broken (if possible on no breakable) 
reed; and that, distinguishing between what we know and what we 
may only hope for, we mark the alternatives of the controversy, and 
the consequences that follow from our premises, alike of affirmation 
and denial. If we reject the doctrine of pre-existence, for example, 
we must either believe in non-existence, or fall back on one or other 
of the two opposing theories of creation and traduction: and as we 
reject extinction, we may find that pre-existence has fewer difficulties 
to face than the rival hypotheses. . Creation—or creationism, as 
it has sometimes been named—is the theory that every moment of 
time multitudes of new souls are simultaneously born, not sent down 
from a celestial source, but freshly made out of nothing, and 
placed in bodies prepared for them by a process of natural generation. 
It is curious to observe how vehemently the Cambridge Platonists 
recoiled from the notion of a pure spirit fresh from the hand of Deity 
being placed by him “in such a body as would presently defile his 
image.” The idea of the Creator being compelled to add a spirit to 
the body, however and whenever a body might arise, according to 
natural law and process, seemed to them a monstrous infraction of 
Divine liberty. The theory of traduction seemed to them even 
worse, as it implied the derivation of the soul from at least two 
sources—from both parents; and a substance thus derived was 
apparently composite and quasi-material. 

It is easy to criticise the doctrine of Pre-existence, as held in the 
Pythagorean brotherhood, and taught by the mystic sage of Agri- 
gentum, or even by Plato. The fantastic folly of the Brahminical 
teaching (as in the twelfth book of the Laws of Menu) and the 
absurdity of Buddha’s transmigrations are apparent. But it is easier 
to follow Lucretius in his satire of it, than to appreciate the difficulty 
which gave it birth. As reproduced by Virgil and by Cicero, the 
genius of the Greek poets and philosophers lost the charm of its 
original setting: and I question if the surmises of Plato were fully 
appraised till the Phedo itself experienced metempsychosis in 
Wordsworth’s ode. But stripped of all extravagance, and expressed 
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in the modest terms of probability, the theory has immense specula- 
tive interest and great ethical value. It is much to have the puzzle 
of the origin of evil thrown back for an indefinite number of cycles 
of lives, to have a workable explanation of nemesis, and of what we 
are accustomed to call the moral tragedies, and the untoward birth 
of a multitude of men and women. It is much, also, to have the 
doctrine of immortality lightened of its difficulties, to have our 
immediate outlook relieved by the doctrine that in the soul’s eternity 
its pre-existence and its future existence are one. The retrospect 
may assuredly help the prospect. And if “this grey dogma, fairly 
clear of doubt,” as Glanvill describes it, seems strange in the 
absence of all remembered traces of past existence, it is worth 
considering that in a future state a point will he reached when pre- 
existence will be true. If we are to be immortal, immediately after 
death metempsychosis will have become a realised experience ; and 
our present lives will stand in the same relation to the future, on 
which we shall then have entered, as the past stands to our present 
. life. 

Henry More said that he produced his golden key of pre-existence 
“only at a dead lift, when no other method could satisfy him 
touching the ways of God, that by this hypothesis he might keep 
his heart from sinking.” Whether we make use of it or not, we 
ought to realise its alternatives. They are these. Either all life is 
extinguished and resolved through an absorption and reassimilation 
of the vital principle everywhere: or a perpetual miracle goes on, in 
the incessant and rapid increase in the amount of spiritual existence 
within the universe ; and, while human life survives, the intelligence 
and the affection of the lower animals perish everlastingly. 

Wituiam Kyicut. 
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A ConsERVATIVE Ministry has spent six millions on preparations for 
war which happily has not come, and has pledged the country, 
whenever the Porte may make the signal, to spend ten, or twenty, 
or thirty times as much. This is the most tangible result of a 
foreign policy finally approved by a parliamentary majority of one 
hundred and forty-three on the 2nd of August. A chapter of his- 
tory proclaimed full of triumph in its issue to Great Britain is now 
written, and its contents may be summed up. 

The Government had three alternatives before it at the moment 
when Russia bade the Porte choose between war and acquiescence in 
the decisions of the Constantinople Conference. It might have 
intimated to Prince Gortchakoff that England would aid Turkey in 
arms. It might haveaccepted the invitation of the Czar to co-operate 
by sea with the efforts of Russia by land in compelling the Porte to 
reform itself. It might stand by, protesting or not, and watch 
events. If the first course had been selected, Russia must have 
halted, and thrown the responsibility of Christian wrongs on Great 
Britain; if the second, she must have reformed Turkey in the inter- 
ests of Europe, not of herself; if the third, she was sure, sooner or 
later, to overpower Ottoman resistance, and equally sure to appoint 
herself sole guardian of the changes her arms alone had effected. 
Public opinion in England was fortunately not equal to the first 
course. Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Austen Layard were prepared to 
forbid by force Russian interposition in the affairs of Turkey. Even 
now the speeches of the one and the despatches of the other avow 
regret for the old state of things. But the Prime Minister’s 
colleagues were as persuaded as Mr. Gladstone of the impossibility of 
inducing the country to guarantee impunity to Ottoman oppression. 
Public opinion, it must be admitted, seemed unequal also at the time 
to a combination with Russia for the enforcement on the Porte of the 
changes counselled by the Conference at Constantinople. Some 
ground exists for suspecting that Lord Salisbury was inclined to try 
the experiment of winning over public opinion to consent to join 
Russia in exerting pressure, in preference to leaving Russia to exert 
the pressure alone. He might have found the country less hard to 
persuade than was Lord Beaconsfield for one reason, and, perhaps, 
Lord Derby for another. Finally, the third course, of which Lord 
Derby has always shown himself the champion, was adopted. Russia 
had declared herself executor of the alleged will of Europe. Lord 
Derby protested against a championship assumed without the assent 
of Europe. But he was willing the Czar should be in some sort an 
executor de son tort. Europe and England should be free to accede 
to any acts they liked, and dissent from whatever they disliked. It 
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was not a very magnanimous policy, nor was it the most advan- 
tageous. In this country there was for the moment only one pro- 
nounced section of opinion, and that would have supported pressure 
on the Porte. In the Cabinet itself Lord Salisbury was apparently 
on the same side, and Lord Beaconsfield apparently as resolute 
against it. Ministers like Mr. Cross, and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy seem, from the contrast between the 
present policy of the Government and their utterances up to six 
months ago, not to have understood the conditions of the question. 
Lord Derby, with all his merits, had too much faith in the capacity 
of European questions, as of questions in this prosperous realm of 
England, to settle themselves. An attitude of expectancy had the 
merit in his eyes that England would not be compromised by 
anything Russia might do. At any moment it would be in her 
power to interpose between Russia and Constantinople. 

A majority, at all events, of the Cabinet accepted Lord Derby’s 
policy up to Christmas. Its plea for a policy of suspicious neutrality 
was that no other policy was possible. It argued that to apply 
pressure to the Porte was to proclaim war between Turkey and 
this country, and to set all the nations of Europe in arms against 
each other. Few politicians would now venture to assert that the 
Porte would have resisted the mandate of England, had England 
declared that the resolutions of the Conference of Constantinople 
must be accomplished. The British fleet, employed as Russia asked, 
would have cut short Ottoman opposition in a month, by forbidding 
the transit of Asiatic reinforcements into European Turkey. Fears 
that an European war might arise out of a decision to insist upon 
Ottoman obedience to the decree of Europe were absolutely baseless. 
We do not deny that war might probably have been equally pre- 
vented by a threat of war with Russia. But public opinion a year 
ago was fortunately not educated to the point of giving the Porte 
the territorial guarantee to which Englishmen have now assented 
with complacency. 

The capture of Plevna and the march of the Russian army across 
the Balkans had not been reckoned for in Lord Derby’s policy. 
They created a panic in England about the safety of Constantinople, 
and strengthened the growing indisposition to remain spectator in 
such a contest as was being waged in Eastern Europe. Lord Derby 
bravely defended the policy of neutrality in the Cabinet and before 
the nation ; but the conduct, not perhaps highly creditable to their 
calmness of judgment, of the chiefs of Opposition themselves showed 
that the contest was growing hopeless. The Preliminary Treaty of 
San Stefano was discussed, or rather denounced, in England as if it 
were proof conclusive that Russia had to be resisted by England in 
arms. One feature that treaty presented, which it was the duty of 
the British Government to insist upon changing. It was natural 
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that Russia, having extorted by her own sole force reforms in 
European Turkey, should nominate herself their guarantor. But 
England was entitled to claim that an European guarantee should be 
substituted for a Russian. England, in Lord Salisbury’s Circular, 
rightly explained the points on which she objected to the treaty ; 
the Circular contained no account of the changes we desired to 
introduce. It was left to Count Schouvaloff to tell the Czar what was 
proposed by this country, as if St.- Petersburg had contained no 
English Embassy, or as if the English Foreign Office had no 
medium by which it could communicate its own thoughts in its own 
words. It is a popular belief that Indian troops at Malta and a 
British fleet in the Dardanelles were necessary to make the Czar under- 
stand that Lord Salisbury meant what he said. A Government which 
is not believed unless it spend six millions on warlike preparations, is 
convicted either of great duplicity or of a curious incapacity for explain- 
ing itsintentions. When Count Schouvaloff, playing the part of agent 
for Great Britain as well as for Russia, had at length brought the 
two powers into diplomatic relations with each other, the coyness of 
the British Government gave way to an excess of frankness. A 
preliminary agreement between Russia and England was in itself 
nothing monstrous. It was aconvenient preface to the meeting of an 
European Congress. We may doubt the expediency of some details ; 
instead of weakening Bulgaria by dividing it, we should have 
preferred to strengthen it, and make out of its national pride an 
impregnable barrier between Russia and Turkey. We may doubt 
the morality of other details. The British Government properly 
abstained from resisting, but it need not have countenanced, 
the spoliation of Roumania by Russia. We may dislike the 
secrecy of the arrangement, which gave it in the eyes of Europe 
the semblance of another treaty for the partition of Poland. But the 
crime of the Memorandum of the 30th May was that they gave the 
lie to all the noisy words of Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy about the British championship of the sole and 
indefeasibleright of Europe toadjudicate between Russiaand the Porte. 

The British Government, by the application of opportune pressure 
to the Porte, might have won without war more than all it obtained 
at the Congress of Berlin by the threat of war and by many of its 
burdens. It isnot asthough all this had been a policy past and gone, 
which no longer could have been put into operation once war was 
declared by Russia. It is not even as though it were a policy to be 
pursued only by enemies of the Porte and sympathizers with St. 
Petersburg. At any moment before Plevna fell the British Cabinet 
might have informed the Porte that the concessions demanded by 
the Conference at Constantinople must be made. An English fleet 
acting in the highest interests of Turkey could have compelled 
obedience, and Russia, still in her trenches before Plevna, would 
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have been content with very modest additions to the scheme pro- 
posed by, Lord Salisbury at Constantinople. Sir Henry Elliot and 
Sir Austen Layard, in encouraging the Porte to continue its resist- 
ance, and eliciting from their superiors in Downing Street English 
countenance of its obstinacy, have been worse enemies to the Otto- 
man Empire than General Ignatieff. Few if any could now deny 
that the Porte would have been wise to accept the advice of 
the Constantinople Conference, or that England would have been 
kind to the Porte in compelling acceptance. Even when Russia had 
cast in her lot with war, and claimed an indemnity for Russian lives 
and Russian gold, the terms communicated by Count Schouvaloff in 
London to Lord Derby, and which Sir Austen Layard scornfully 
ridiculed, would have been less unbearable for the Porte than the 
Treaty of Berlin itself. It may be natural that enemies of the Porte 
should be no friends of a policy which, as interpreted by an English 
Prime Minister, showed itself at Berlin grudging every concession 
extorted for the benefit of the Christian provinces, It is not natural 
that enemies of Russia should rejoice in a policy which has parti- 
tioned Turkey, and resigned to the Czar the glory of passing as the 
champion of oppressed Christians. Ministers, amidst all the humi- 
liating jubilations of themselves and their friends over their own 
exploits, have never had the courage to assert that their policy has 
saved Turkey a single loss, or robbed Russia of a single gain, which 
would -not have been more effectually saved and prevented by insist- 
ing upon Turkish acquiescence in the decisions of the Constan- 
tinople Conference. Lord Beaconsfield has publicly regretted that 
his Government did not forbid by a call to arms a war which has 
emancipated many millions of misgoverned Turkish subjects. Lord 
Salisbury, on the other hand, has never accredited the Government 
with results more satisfactory than must have been achieved had 
England joined Russia in requiring the Porte to make itself the 
minister of the Constantinople Conference. When the ludicrous 
tone of triumph has subsided, and ministers begin to apologise for 
the Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo-Turkish Convention, they may 
plead that they could do no better; England did not make the war, 
and had to end it as she best might. But England had an alterna- 
tive. Grant that the Treaty of Berlin was good, she might have 
obtained of Turkey and for Turkey terms better still of the same 
kind, but without breaking up the Ottoman Empire, and without 
embittering or exalting Russia. 

The Government has throughout displayed a lack of the first 
element of statesmanship—the practical imagination by which a 
politician places himself in front of a coming situation, and deter- 
mines how he will act when the circumstances arise. It was appa- 
rent from before Russia crossed the Danube into Turkey where Russia 
and Turkey would end. But the British Government at no one 
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moment recognised as a Government where, when the end should 
-have come, England would be. The Treaty of Berlin is a con- 
fession of failure by Lord Beaconsfield, who desired to uphold 
the integrity of Turkey; it is a self-evident demonstration of the 
incompetence of the rest of the Cabinet to discern events. We 
should be much surprised to find one member of it, always ex- 
cepting its chief, persist in denying that it would have been 
good for the Porte, for Europe, and for England, had England 
either accepted the Berlin Memorandum or enforced the resolu- 
tions of the Conference of Constantinople. The war, from want of 
the prescience which is common prudence, has resulted in an arrange- 
ment which is so far from a settlement that its authors have to 
justify the Treaty of Berlin by-declaring their Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention its indispensable supplement, and to justify the dire responsi- 
bilities of the Anglo-Turkish Convention by the incompleteness of 
their Treaty of Berlin. It isa sort of diplomatic “kite-flying,” of 
which the most probable consequence is that drawer and drawee, 
Treaty and Convention, will both disappear when the bills come to 
maturity. Ministers have been asked time after time, in the two 
Houses and out of them, how and where they are going to begin to 
reform Turkey in Asia. Their answer is that time will show, but 
that the Sultan is a prince whose “every impulse is good.” No 
specific right whatever has been given us to interfere with the 
machinery of Ottoman misgovernment. We may tender advice, but 
that we have always done, and the world knows with what effect. 
A definite title to appoint a single Kadi would have been better than 
the condition of reforming itself, which the Ottoman Government is 
said to have accepted because the British Government says that it 
has imposed it. 

Ministers plead the sanction of the nation for their acts. If it be 
answered that the nation can speak to Ministers only through 
Parliament, they can retort that their policy is indorsed by ever 
larger and larger majorities in Parliament. The burden of taxation 
will raise a new issue less favourable to the Conservative Govern- 
ment; but we should be very loath to prophesy that a general 
election would condemn the temper of Lord Salisbury’s Circular 
and the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Nevertheless, a Conservative 
Cabinet has made more formidable breaches in the spirit of the 
constitution than would have been dared by a Government of 
“King’s friends.” The indefinite if not infinite excess of royal 
prerogative has through the constitutional developments of centuries 
been made compatible with liberty by the trusting of its exercise to the 
committee of Parliament we call a Ministry. Parliament selects 
Ministers, and they may rely on parliamentary confirmation of their 
use of the prerogative so long as the parliamentary majority which 
nominated them endures. But it has hitherto been considered that 
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Ministers take counsel with their parliamentary constituents whenever 
the policy of their party or the kingdom is to enter upon a new phase. 
Lord Beaconsfield has adopted the course of reserving his request 
for parliamentary approval to the consummation of an act of policy 
instead of its preparation. Parliament can dissent and eject the 
Minister ; but it can no longer warn him. Secrecy has taken the 
place of publicity, and our English Parliament’s functions have been 
reduced during the session which closed on the 16th of August to 
something like those of a Parliament of Paris in its “bed of 
justice.” A Conservative majority may be content with the economy 
it secures of intellectual tissue through having nothing to do but 
record an assent. It is after all in no worse plight than the body 
of a Cabinet with two of its members sending home from Berlin articles 
of peace it has mechanically to register. But it is an usurpation to 
deprive a minority without any consent, expressed or implied, of the 
power it has hitherto possessed of colouring a policy it cunnot initiate. 
The nation at large suffers also. It loses its habit of criticism in the 
efforts to guess what novel act its statesmen have been accomplishing 
in its name. There may be members of the Cabinet who do not 
think that the least of the recommendations of the new system. It 
seems strange, however, to find Sir Stafford Northcote, who, with 
trade depressed and a sinking revenue, lays with a light heart a 
burden on the country of some £200,000 a year, justifying a new 
experiment in prerogative by the chance of driving a better bargain 
with the owners of transports at Bombay, and of surprising a capri- 
cious despot out of a consent he might have refused if forewarned. 
As if to cast ridicule upon the whole fancy-work structure of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, rumours of Russian designs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Afghanistan raised a scare in the middle of August, which 
the right to defend the Ottoman frontier in Asia was powerless to 
dissipate. Certainly there is at present no cause to apprehend that 
the Ameer contemplates any favour to Russia beyond what may be 
necessary to insure from Great Britain a higher bid than the 
Governor-General of Turkestan would think it prudent to make. 
If, however, British India should be confronted with a Russo- 
Afghan alliance, England would scarcely be better able to meet a 
Russian invasion of the Punjab from the obligation she has con- 
tracted to resist a Russian invasion of Asia Minor. The Porte would 
help England but little even within the Turkish Empire. It would 
probably leave her to war alone for the integrity of the new Armenian 
frontier, just as it will leave her to reform as she may, at her own 
charges, the internal abuses of Turkey. To the modest demand of 
Great Britain for improved financial and judicial regulations, the 
reply is reported to be “no effects.” The Porte thinks justice and 
economy extravagances: England, if she have a taste for propagat- 
ing such luxuries, must pay for them. British policy has conveyed 
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to the Ottoman as to the European mind the impression that all has 
been done for the profit of England, and that England must bear the 
cost of what is her own lucrative investment in an Ottoman future. 
Austria frankly treats her part of the Ottoman spoils as wreck, which 
they who have in some measure caused it must expect to gather in 
‘without aid from the crew. Englishmen have naively been sup- 
posing they were to be welcomed as apostles and reformers; they are 
scarcely as yet prepared to find themselves regarded as selfish 
aggressors. Next session, whether of the present or of a new 
Parliament, threatens to be as occupied with questionings about the 
crude Government plans for renewing Ottoman vitality, as was that 
which ended in August with the ebb and flow of the conflict 
between Lords Beaconsfield and Derby whether it was to be war 
or peace. 

It is a melancholy prospect. The Factories Act and the High- 
ways Act, the Scotch Roads and Bridges Act, the Cattle Diseases 
Act, and the Irish Sunday Closing and Intermediate Education 
Acts, even with additional bishops thrown in, are not an ample 
year’s supply of legislation for Great Britain. Much law-making is 
so ill considered and ill digested that men are apt to think the less 
of it the better. Yet, in a country like this, with circumstances 
ever shifting and changing, the process of legislation must shift and 
vary to meet the circumstances. But the new laws and amend- 
ments in the law should have an idea in them; and that they cannot 
have so long as the best minds are absorbed in star-gazing round 
and about the European firmament. The Cattle Diseases Act is a 
type of legislation without a ground plan. Till the very moment 
when it received the royal assent, it was impossible even to discuss 
a measure which transformed itself at every sitting of the House. 
Had the Bill been properly thought out before its introduction into 
Parliament, it would have been impossible to defend its original 
form as the Duke of Richmond and Sir Stafford Northcote defended 
it, and to accept, as they did, its final shape. The only common 
ground-—not merely with the two sides, the country and town 
interests, in the controversy which the Bill aroused, but also with 
the Government at the several stages of the debate in the Houses— 
would seem to have been a vague belief that permanent powers ought 
to be intrusted to the Privy Council for the prevention as far as 
possible of cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot and mouth 
disease, and their extirpation when introduced. Cattle plague is 
happily too rare a visitor for the procedure necessary to encounter it 
to be of immediate practical importance; the Bill’s opponents and 
supporters thought not so much of it as of foot and mouth disease. 
Foot and mouth disease did not originate in these islands ; but it has 
naturalized itself in them. If the importation of foreign sheep and 
cattle were prohibited, it would still be necessary to guard against 
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the propagation of the epidemic by native flocks and herds.. The 
indomitable and ignorant recklessness and selfishness of British 
farmers has enabled the mischief to take a much deeper root than 
the most unrestricted importation would have permitted. But to 
any suggestion of strict official supervision and quarantine in English 
farms the answer has always been ready, that a single steam-packet 
from Rotterdam would convey an amount of disease enough to infect 
half the farmyards in the country. The Duke of Richmond’s Bill 
offered a bribe to the home farmer that any restriction he consented to 
should be repaid him bya threefold restriction on importation. The 
Bill was not introduced for the purpose of protecting the agricultural 
interest ; but it bribed the farmers to let the Government defend them 
against themselves by threatening foreign importers with conditions 
which would limit greatly their competition with home breeders. 
The reply of ministers to charges of protectionist tendencies was 
satisfactory enough as regards themselves; but they never affected 
to deny that the measure in its original form would have operated 
_as a measure of protection. They claimed that this was not its 
merit in their eyes; but they could not suggest that it was not its 
one merit in the eyes of their agricultural friends. 

It would have mattered little what farmers thought if either the 
restrictions on importation could have been proved to be necessary, or 
if their effect on the consumers of meat had been likely to be insig- 
nificant. Representatives of the farmers, like Mr. Read, did not prove 
the one point, nor did ministers prove the other. Noone of the oppo- 
nents ofthe Bill in its first shape argued that the most stringent pre- 
cautions should not be taken against the importation of disease. Their 
position throughout was that, in the consumer’s interests, the Privy 
Council should be given the fullest powers for the purpose. But 
they contended that there was no reason to tie the Privy Council’s 
hands, and not permit it to admit animals from any and all countries 
which could show a clean bill of health. In the case of a country 
like the United States the presumption was allowed to be that cattle 
and sheep can be imported safely. Mr. Forster asked that the same 
presumption should be made general. He and his supporters, how- 
ever, would have been content at one time with leave for other 
countries to be admitted to prove to the satisfaction of the Privy 
Council that their cattle and sheep can be imported with as little 
danger to our own as American. Yet this moderate concession was 
extorted from the Conservative majority only by the fear that 
further resistance would destroy the Bill. When the ministry at first 
yielded, it confined its extension of the Privy Council’s discretion to 
some few states. Only the risk our commercial treaties would run 
from the grant to certain countries of the privilege we withheld from 
others forced the Government to accept the enlargement of the excep- 
tion. Under the clause common to all commercial treaties called “ the 
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most favoured nation ” clause, it is unlawful to refuse to one nation a 
right we confer on another. Never was it more clear how impossible 
it is for an advocate by profession to cease to be an advocate than 
when the Attorney and the Solicitor-General declared it to be their 
unprejudiced conviction that to allow the Privy Council power to 
admit cattle from Denmark and refuse it power to admit them from 
Holland, however free from disease not only the whole import but 
Holland itself might be proved to be, is not to give Denmark a pre- 
ference over Holland. Not only Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson, but lawyers like Sir John Holker and Sir Hardinge 
Giffard were courageous énough to assert that it is as advantageous 
for a country to be able to apply to Parliament to enact that it may 
import cattle into England as that it should be free to obtain the 
leave from the Privy Council on proof that it has no cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, or foot and mouth disease in it. The mere insist- 
ence of the farmers’ friends on the retention of the distinction might, 
we should have supposed, have been considered sufficient evidence to 
the contrary. 

On this point, however, the more sagacious arid temperate of the 
Conservative rank and file counselled concession, and Mr. Pell not 
for the first time has saved his friends from a grave blunder. As 
it is, the consumer has to thank for the contingent protection of 
his interests partly the alarm of the agricultural interest for the 
vitality of its Bill in July, and partly ministerial apprehensions of 
diplomatic controversy. That the consumer was directly concerned 
in the question the Government paradoxically refused to admit. 
According to the Duke of Richmond and Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
the foreign meat supply is no more than about a tenth of the total 
this country requires. Whatever in this way is cut off from the 
market will, they assert, be spontaneously made good, and more than 
made good, by the increased health of the home flocks and herds, their 
multiplication through the extended encouragement held out to the 
producer, and the indefinite expansion of the so-called dead meat trade. 
The Duke of Richmond’s calculations are somewhat vitiated by his 
calm assumption that the total annual import of foreign cattle and 
sheep is to be compared with the total of native beef and mutton. 
He appears to suppose that we eat up year by year the whole of our 
farm stock. But even on his own figures the loss will be very con- 
siderable. The increase of price to the consumer is not to be 
measured by the numerical diminution in the tons of meat brought 
to market. A deficiency of a hundredth part in the ordinary supply 
of a commodity may swell the price almost indefinitely, for the same 
reason which makes the sellers of any article fear above all things a 
glut. The champions of the measure profess to be persuaded that the 
dead meat import will more than balance any deficiency; and in time, 
we believe, this may be so. But for the development of any branch 
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of trade time is necessary. The consumers of meat will not be con- 
tent’ to pay twopence or threepence a pound more now because in 
a few years butchers will have to satisfy themselves with present 
profits. Ministerialists have cause for gratitude to the Opposition 
for introducing amendments into the Bill which may have the effect 
of bridging over the interval before foreign producers have learnt 
how to send. their animals to England in the form of beef and 
mutton instead of sheep and oxen. Had the resistance of the Oppo- 
sition and some Conservative representatives of great towns been 
beaten down, and had a revival in trade enlarged the demand, the 
diminution of the supply attributable to this Act in its first form 
would have raised prices to an extent which might have unseated 
half the Conservative borough members at the next general election. 

Much may be said against the folly of the English public in 
accepting hap-hazard legislation which may turn from our shores the 
very food we eat. Nothing can be more preposterous than that 
British statesmen should have had no time or thought to spare 
during their last idle six months from the consideration of imaginary 
dangers and an imaginary arena of reform in Asia Minor, for the 
discussion of practical amendments in a criminal law which its 
very practitioners do not understand. We may take such comfort 
as we will from the fact that the same lesson might be read to 
other nations besides our own. Russia is burning to wipe out 
a supposed diplomatic defeat and to raise once more the standard 
of Panslavism. It should be a matter of more intimate concern 
than even the destinies of Panslavism, that the whole empire is 
worm-eaten at the heart with impossible conspiracies against a 
system of government by secret police. Italy on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy gnashes her teeth at being denied a share in such spoils as 
the friends of Turkey have appropriated. Sicily and the Abruzzi 
are not enough ona nation’s hands, when Englishmen have intrigued 
themselves into the right to sicken of fever in Cyprus, and Austrians 
to be slain by the Bosnians they affect to liberate. Germany is 
ready to try the experiment, strange for her, of a financial deficit, so 
only that she may remain chronically ready to meet a world in arms. 
In the meantime her elections reveal an arrayed strength of hos- 
tility to all property which defeat intensifies, Once England had a 
right to preach to the world on the profit nations might derive from 
understanding the proportion of things, the advantage of commerce 
and industry over imperial ambitions. Such sermons would seem 
hypocrisy now. We must not be surprised that the annexation of 
Cyprus and the Anglo-Turkish Convention are taken by the Conti- 
nental Powers as irrefutable testimony to British recantation of the 
traditional British policy. The example Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
has set may prove strangely fruitful. 


August 26th, 1878. 














